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THE EASTERN CHURCHES 


QUARTERLY 


(Continuation of Eastern Churches Number of “ Pax,” 
founded 193%.) 


Vot. VI OcToBER-DECEMBER, 1946 No. 8 


UNIATES AND LATINIZATION 


E are purposely using the word Uniate because 
it is not only a convenient short name by which 
we can designate a Catholic of any Oriental rite, 
but because there is embodied in it all the his- 
torical prejudices (varying in different countries), of which 
latinization is one, that make Catholics of the Oriental rites 
a special problem for those labouring for the reunion of the 
dissident Eastern churches with the Catholic Church. 

There are some reunionists who think it wiser, at the 
ptesent time, to leave this problem alone and to approach the 
Orthodox and indeed all cecumenical work only by means of 
the clergy and laity of the Latin rite. They would treat the 
Uniates as a kind of special preserve of those who have their 
own problems, which have no real bearing on Christian 
unity. Hence they exclude them from all their discussions, 
whether in print or in conferences. This we consider an 
unrealistic policy and one that is likely to perpetuate the 
mistakes of the past: namely, that the reunion Movement 
should be but the work of a few, a select group of scholars 
and idealists, and that the bulk of the people should have 
nothing to do with it. We would agree that much of the 
work of preparation must be done by those with a special 
vocation and special qualifications ; and also that the Uniates 
need special, and may be some separate, consideration. But 
having said this, we maintain that it is all-important to face 
the problem of the Uniates in relation to Christian unity, just 
as it is that of the bulk of the Catholic people. Christian 
unity can only come about by a great desire and some under- 
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standing on the part of the rank and file of the clergy and 
laity. 

The Eastern Churches Quarterly bas always given full con- 
sideration to the Catholics of the various Oriental rites both 
as regards their own unique importance within the Catholic 
Church, and their relation to the problem of reunion. 

But the following articles, especially that of Dr. Gulovich, 
make it clear that tension is fairly acute in the United States 
between the Ruthenian Catholics and the Russian Orthodox 
Church. This is doubtless largely due to the historical and 
political background of the respective churches in their 
countries of origin. This has created an attitude of “ war 
psychology ” on both sides, and it is by no means easy to 
change it to one of peace. Three steps may be suggested as 
a means of improving matters, and here we are quoting 
suggestions from an Orthodox—“ The first step in the right 
direction should be the strict separation of secular politics 
from religious issues. Secondly, although, so long as the 
Catholics and the Orthodox are divided, free and spontaneous 
conversions, individual and corporate, from one side to the 
other cannot [and should not] be stopped, yet, in the long 
run, it is better to concentrate on a gradual rapprochement and 
preparation of a general reunion in truth and love. Thirdly, 
personal contacts and co-operation between Catholics and 
Orthodox in every field should be encouraged and promoted 
because nothing breeds so much mistrust and hostility as 
isolation and ignorance.””! 

There ate at any rate very good relations between the 
Uniate and Orthodox Rumanian churches in America. An 
instance of this is given by the Orthodox Bishop Polycarp 
in his Missionarul where he gives the case of the Uniate and 
Orthodox Rumanians maintaining a church between them at 
Gray, Indiana.? This friendly relationship we know exists 
in Rumania itself. The same is true of the relations between 
the Catholic and Gregorian Armenians, and quite recently (we 
understand) between many of the Catholic Melkite clergy 
(especially the Paulists) and the Orthodox Youth Movement 
in the Lebanon and Palestine. We quote these examples 
to show that being Uniates need not preclude them from being 
on friendly terms with their Orthodox brethren. 

Now we will consider the question of latinization. This 
we have often done in back issues of The Eastern Churches 


' The Voice of the Church, July 1946, see News by Sergius Bolshakoff. 
2See The Eastern Churches Broadsheet, January 1945. 
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Quarterly.\ but Dr. Gulovich draws attention to this problem 
at the end of his article and also in a footnote. For him the 
problem is mainly how to adapt the Byzantine rite so as to 
attract and keep the rising generation of Ruthenians who are 
facing modern conditions of life in America. He realizes 
that the Ruthenians and other Catholics of Oriental rites living 
in the United States and becoming American citizens should 
“mix and co-operate with their Catholic neighbours of the 
Latin rite; and yet he knows that in the past this has, on 
‘the one hand, led to many joining the Latin rite and 
Western religious orders, and on the other, it was precisely 
this tendency towards the West that led others to go over 
to Orthodoxy. Things certainly have changed for the better 
'since the nineteenth century, in the sense that the Catholic 
clergy of the Oriental rites are alive to the position and the 
‘bishops of the Latin rite are on the whole taking pains to 
' study the interests of their Oriental brethren. Rome’s wishes 
are being gradually carried out. 
But we think that the problem needs to be carried deeper. 
' We think it is time that the Uniate clergy showed that they 
eenize that the Orthodox are confronted with the same 
problem as they are. How do the Orthodox meet it? When 
_the Uniate clergy can quite spontaneously ask this question 
‘instead of their first thoughts being, “How can we adapt 
‘the Byzantine rite so as to satisfy the westernized tastes ot 
‘the present generation ?” then will they show that they are 
beginning to try to solve the Orthodox-Catholic reunion 
‘problem. They will also have shown a change of heart. 
‘Why do we say this? Because this attitude would show a 
‘desire to understand the real personality, the message, of 
Orthodoxy. This does not mean that Catholics of the 
Oriental rites should not consider their position vis-a-vis 
‘their Catholic neighbours of the Latin rite ; but it does mean 
‘that they would be taking Orthodoxy seriously, a thing that 
has not always been done in the past by the Uniate clergy, 
except in so far as they looked upon the Orthodox (and it 
is to be feared often with good reason) as their enemies. 
- 2QOrthodoxy has a living tradition that is best expressed in 
the celebrated liturgy, but not at all in the codified rite. It 


1 See The Eastern Churches Quarterly, 1938-9, pp. 44, 113, 176, 265, 
correspondence on Rites in Syria, and ibidem, 1940-1: pp. 29, 86, 136, 
190, 273, on Latin influence in the East. = 
2In these last paragraphs I am indebted to Dom Clement Lialine. 
For his complete thesis see Sobornost, December 1946. 
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is certain that this living tradition goes back to the time of 
the separation of the Eastern and Western churches and its 
origin is, therefore, from the Roman point of view, absolutely 
Catholic. Has it remained absolutely Catholic during the 
ages which have succeeded? ‘That is the greatest problem 
of Catholic cecumenical theology. Is “it not well-nigh 
impossible that a religious evolution effected independently 
of the control of the Church’s teaching authority should be 
absolutely above reproach? It is in this light that one 
should consider the great interest of contemporary Catholic 
theologians in the doctrines of Gregory Palamas. Palamism 
is tightly looked upon as marking a decisive stage in the 
evolution of the Orthodox tradition and there now is a desire 
to judge it justly in Catholic theological circles. 

On the other hand the Catholic Byzantine rite has been 
latinized in different places, and though it is true that at the 
present time there is a certain reaction against these hybridisms, 
still even after purification, there is still something wanting 
in the rite to make it absolutely the same as the Orthodox 
Byzantine rite. What is this something? A Catholic 
cecumenist cannot admit that this is in the domain of dogma, 
but he would be quite prepared to admit that the Catholic 
Byzantine rite falls short in some element of religious life 
ot outlook. This admission is based on the distinction Pére 
Congar! makes between the essential Catholicity of the Church, 
always present and her own, and the different degrees of its 
active realization which may vaty considerably. At the present 
time the active realization of the Byzantine element in the 
Roman Catholic Church can be considered insufficient. 

You see from all this that the Byzantine rite (and in theit 
place, the other Oriental rites) should be regarded not merely 
as a question of ritual (ceremonial), or even only from that of 
canonical status, but as the embodiment of the whole spiritual 
and thoelogical tradition of the Byzantine Christian East. 
This tradition the Orthodox have retained, but perhaps with 
a misplaced emphasis here and there as the result of separatior 
from the Catholic Church. The Uniates have as a result of 
separation from their Eastern brethren and being overwhelmed 
by the West, lost much of this tradition. Rome has, by 
the policy of all the recent aie striven to revive this traditior 
especially on its canonical side. But this, though necessary 
is not sufficient. Reunion between the Catholic and Orthodox 
Churches must entail the reassimilation by the Catholic 

1 See Divided Christendom, p. 254. 
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Church, and especially by the Uniates, of the living Byzantine 
tradition, a more perfect realization of her own Catholicity. 
‘Hence the mission of the Catholics of the Byzantine rite is to 
guard and preserve their traditions and rite out of love for 
‘the complete development of the Mystical Body of Christ, 
which is the Church, and that is a sacred trust. 

__ We take full responsibility for these concluding remarks. 
General statements are inclined to be dangerous, but they 
always get modified when applied to particular cases, and 
this must be borne in mind when reading the above. We 
hope, however, we have stated the problem, though it be but 
in outline, in the space at our disposal and that it creates 
interest and a desire for further study.—Tue Eprror. 


CARDINAL TISSERANT AND THE WORD “UNIATE” 


_ The following letter was written from Rome, on 11th March, 1939, 
by Cardinal Eugene Tisserant, secretary of the Sacred Eastern Congre- 
gation, to the Abbot of St. Procopius’s at Lisle, Illinois, which monastery 
‘publishes a bi-lingual, English and Russian, periodical, called The Voice 
of the Church. 


From time to time the £.C.Q. makes use of the word “ uniate ’’ with 
special connotations ; but seeing that the English-speaking Catholic press 
in general uses the word currently for Catholics of Eastern rite, we think 
it desirable to draw attention to this authoritative rejection of the practice. 
In 1939 we published a statement on the subject : see E.C.Q., July 1939.— 
Epiror. 


... | wish to draw your Lordship’s attention to a matter 
which is apparently insignificant but which in fact is not with- 
out importance : I refer to the still current use of the terms 
“< ynia,”’ “ uniate,” “ uniatism.” 

Your Lordship is well aware that these terms when applied 
to a// Eastern Catholics are certainly wrong. Could one, for 
example, call the monks of Grottaferrata or the Byzantines of 
southern Italy, “ uniates ” ? 

Historically, these expressions could be applied to the 
Ruthenians; but not to other Eastern Catholics. But it 
appears to me that they should not be applied even to the 
Ruthenians. 

The matter might not have been brought up had the words 
in question not taken on a certain disparaging significance. 
But among certain people, who are not well informed, or are 
worked up by an extreme nationalism, their use would seem to 
result in a sort of graduation, thus : Catholics (Latins), Uniates, 
Orthodox, Protestants, etc. ; with the conviction, whether in 
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good or bad faith, that the Catholic Church is Latin, and that 
the orientals of various rites are barely tolerated, as Catholics 
of a lower grade. 

Such an attitude must be opposed, for it is absolutely 
foreign to the mind and practice of the Apostolic See. In the 
Catholic Church there are not ‘‘ Catholics ”? and “‘ Uniates,” 
but simply Catholics, whatever rite they may use ; and the love 
of the Holy Father goes out without distinction to all his 
children, Latins and non-Latins. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the time has come to get rid 
of the use of these words, “ uuia,” “ uniate,” “‘ uniatism,”’ first 
among better-educated people and then among the people at 
large ; and that we should say simply “ Catholics,” when that 
is enough, or Catholics of the Roman, Ambrosian, Byzantine, 
Alexandrian, etc., rite when it is necessary to make a distinction. 

At a time when the Christian name is beset by adversaries on 
all sides, it is needful for all Christians to join together in 
defence of the sacred legacy inherited from the Fathers. And 
Catholics must set about removing the most trifling animosities 
and the smallest misunderstandings, wherever they may be 
found, in order that the approach of our separated brethren may 
be made easier. 

I believe that you, Right Reverend Father, hold the same 
view that I have expressed ; and I should be most happy if you 
would publish something about this matter in your review, in 
whatever form seems to you to be suitable. . 


-THE UKRAINIAN CATHOLICS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


| EVER before have Ukrainian Catholics (eccle- 
: siastically called Ruthenians) been so frequently 
| mentioned in the press as in recent times. Such 
incidents as the invasion of Western Ukraine by 
_ nazis and communists, the imprisonment of all their bishops 
.and much of their clergy, the liquidation of their religious 
_and cultural institutions by Russian communists, the forced 
-abjuration of the faithful to “ Stalinistic Orthodoxy,” have 
placed Ukrainians before the attention of the world. The 
_ purpose of this article is not one of accusing invaders for their 
crimes but rather of presenting the history of those Catholics 
of Ukrainian descent who migrated a half century ago or 
morte to the United States and made this foster land their own 
by contributing their culture of church building, church 
music and tradition. 
Excellent historical material regarding Ukrainian Catholics 
can be found in the Catholic Encyclopedia in Andrew Shipman’s 
articles. But as his statements are out-dated and embrace 
the organization period only (to 1915) they are hardly service- 
able for the years following and the present time,’ during 
which period remarkable progress has been made in the lives 
of those people. Today Catholics of the Slavonic-Byzantine 
rite residing in United States have two ecclesiastical organi- 
zations—one with the episcopal centre in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, for Ukrainians, another in Homestead, Pennsy]- 
vania (near Pittsburgh), for Ruthenians (Rusins), Hungarians 
and Croatians.! This article deals only with Ukrainians. 
Not until about seventy years ago were there Ukrainian 
Catholic inhabitants in the United States, for previous to 
that time migration from Ukrainian lands was not favourable. 
According to some statistics they began to arrive here in 
1870 but according to an official report* the first immigrants 
arrived in 1879 from Lemkivshchyna (Western Ukraine, 
northern part of the Carpathian Mountains). A stream of 
immigration also began to move from Galicia and Subcarpathia. 


t Other Catholics of the Byzantine rite, e.g., Rumanians and Melkites, 
are under the jurisdiction of the Latin hierarchy. 

2 Statistica delle Gerarchia e dei Fedeli di Rito Orientale. Sacra Congre- 
gazione Orientale. Rome, 1932. 
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The Ukrainians are a nation which is the largest one in 
Europe that is without sovereignty. The population before 
World War II was 45,000,000, of whom 32,000,000 were 
in the Soviet Union, 5 to 6,000,000 governed by Poland, 
and the balance in Bessarabia, the Bukovina, Czechoslovakia, 
United States, Canada and South America (particularly in 
Brazil and Argentine). 

Prior to the second World War Ukrainian Catholics! were 
in number about 6,000,000 throughout the world. The greater 
portion of the people was dissident Orthodox, because the 
majority of Ukrainians had been for generations under the 
regime of tsarist Russia which insisted that every individual 
practising the Slavonic-Byzantine rite be Orthodox. The 
claim of any Christian to be a Catholic of that rite was denied. 
An identical course is being followed by the communist 
regime at the present time, in a wave of terrorism, destruction, 
breaking-up of families, exile and death. 

Ukrainians possess their own language, culture and social 
tradition. Their language is a separate and distinct one 
and definitely differs from the Russian, providing no basis 
for claims of extreme Russian and Polish nationalists who 
deny the existence of a separate and distinct Ukrainian national 
identity, language and culture. The folklore of the people 
is original and rich. Economically the people have been, 
on the whole, occupied in agriculture. 

In the course of its history of ten centuries the people 
have continuously, in the latter half, striven to overthrow the 
yoke of foreign rulers, particularly that of Turks, Tartars, 
Poles and Russians. At different times they succeeded in 
doing it, under the leadership of princes, then hetmans, and 
recently presidents. The periods of independences, however, 
wete compatatively brief after the twelfth century because 
of the greed of aggressive neighbouring nations. The most 
recent ones were those of 1917-19—independence for 
Ukraine—and in 1938 when under Msgr Voloshyn inde- 
pendence for Carpathia was proclaimed. The brief spells of 
independence and in some cases autonomous rule gave the 
people the opportunities to recognize that they, the true 
owners of a wealthy land, were not allowed to benefit from 
its riches. This was a factor in causing the people to have a 


1 Ukrainian immigrants were called before World War I, Ruthenians, 
Little Russians, or even Austrians. These names are now obsolete, and 
many Ukrainians resent them. 
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low and often very impoverished standard of living and in 
-urging them to desire to emigrate. The number of immi- 

rants grew so rapidly that, according to a census submitted 

y the visitor apostolic, Father A. Hodobay, 11th January, 
1905, there were 262,500 Catholics of the Slavonic-Byzantine 
rite in America, organized in parochial groups. No doubt 
there were many others who either lived by themselves 
-and belonged to no church organization or attended Latin 
churches. 


Pioneers in the U.S.A. 


These immigrants had grave difficulties, the chief of which 
were in adjusting themselves to city life after a life-time 
eo in villages, and to shops and mines after working in 
elds and forests, and in combating the evils of disunited 
families, in which both parents had to earn a living, thereby 
losing influence upon quickly americanizing children. 
__ It was no wonder that spiritually the Ukrainian found full 
satisfaction only in his church and in his rite of worship. 
'The church, music and customs were important parts of his 
life which, in greater part, had been spent in a village. Not 
always did he understand the services, but in them he found 
comfort in his sufferings. In prayer and worship of God he 
' obtained a deep sense of happiness. His spiritual development 
obtained help from the church decorations, eikons, lights, 
liturgical vestments, incense, bells, and hymns. With such a 
religious background the immigrant came to America. 
' It was typical of the Ukrainian immigrant to divert his 
_attention to the building of churches once he found work 
and lodgings. He concentrated his efforts upon building 
churches like those in his village, especially since in America 
he found churches sharply different. He and his kinsmen 
found that in the churches of the new land they could not 
ay homage to God according to their own customs and 
Pe acc, And many Ukrainians identified the Latin rite 
with the Poles, who had shown antagonism to the Ukrainians 
throughout the centuries. Naturally this prejudice did not 
alleviate the difficulty. The people expressed an earnest 
desire for their own clergy and churches, and quickly sent 
petitions to their former priests and bishops asking for aid. 
A Lithuanian immigrant, Charles Rays, of Shenandoah, Pa., 
met Ukrainians who complained of the lack of their priests, 
and under his guidance a petition was sent to Cardinal Silvester 
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Sembratovych, Ukrainian Catholic metropolitan of Lvov 
(Lviv, Lemberg), together with the travel expenses of a priest. 

The plea was answered in 1885 by the Cardinal sending 
Father Ivan Volansky of his archdiocese to the United States. | 
Within a short time this priest organized many church com- 
munities; the first church was built in Shenandoah in 1886, | 
dedicated in honour of St. Michael the Archangel (the patron 
of Western Ukraine). 

The usual course of action in establishing churches was 
one initiated by laymen. A group wanting a church would 
organize a meeting wherein were discussed such matters as 
building expenses and maintenance of a priest. If the group 
agreed upon building, a committee called the “ Church 
Committee ” or “ Church Council ” was chosen and entrusted | 
to handle the affairs of getting a church built, contracts and 
raising funds. The costs of building varied. The earlier 
churches, small and wooden, cost from $6000 to $8000; 
later brick ones were $30,000 to $100,000, or more. The 
styles were not always common to Byzantine architecture ; 
individual communities had differing plans, for they tried 
to copy the styles of their native village churchse. The 
general idea was to have a nave and three bulbous towers, 
though the builders were not always able to carry out the 
idea properly. | 

{ 


Early Church Problems. 


As was mentioned, Father Volansky upon his arrival imme- 
diately started to organize church committees. Readily 
recognizing that he could not alone undertake the tremendous 
task of serving all the immigrants who were quickly spreading, 
eventually to settle in seventeen states, he asked Cardinal 
Sembratovych to send another priest, and in 1887 Father 
Zenon Lachovych came to relieve Father Volansky of his 
Shenandoah parish. Father Volansky then began to tour 
Ukrainian settlements, where he officiated at baptisms and 
marttiages, heard confessions and organized Catholic com- 
munities and committees. His visit included the larger 
centres from New York to Minneapolis. Upon his return 
to Shenandoah, Father Lachovych was sent to Kingston, Pa., 
where he died within a year. 

_To obtain more priests Father Volansky sent Walter 
Simenovych, editor of America (a Ukrainian weekly) to Lvov 
to present the situation in the United States to Cardinal 
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' Sembratovych. It proved to be difficult for the Cardinal to 


secute priests for lack of volunteers, and when volunteers 
were found they were in most cases married. This created 


another problem. However Constantine Andruchovych, 


unmarried, volunteered to assist and by 1889 another priest, 
Alexander Dzubay from Hungary, came to the United States. 

Having fruitfully contributed to the pioneer work, Father 
Volansky returned to Lvov in 1889, leaving the church 
affairs in the hands of the church communities. He returned 
for a short visit in 1890 to straighten out misunderstandings. 
Due to his efforts churches sprang up in Jersey City, N.J., 
Freeland, Pa., Kingston, Pa., Shamokin, Pa., Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., and Minneapolis. Priests came from Western Ukraine 


| and Hungary, and by 1898 there were 51 churches (combined 
| Ukrainian and Carpatho-Ruthenians). 


To continue the work more efficiently, Father Cyril 


Gulovych, (of Hungary), Father Gregory Hrushka (Galicia) 


and Father Andruchovych divided the church communities 


| into four districts: district of Shenandoah, including 


21 colonies; of Freeland, 18 colonies; of Jersey City, 9 


colonies, including New York; of Olyphant, 8 colonies. 
| But these divisions soon had to undergo changes upon 


the arrival of several more priests from Hungary, and 
because of more priests being obtained from Galicia the 


organization of separate parishes started. ‘Thus it gradually 


came about that Ukrainians maintained their own churches 

and Ruthenians (Rusins) theirs. 
Both groups strove to obtain a Byzantine-rite bishop to 

minister to their needs, and in 1890 they held a convention in 


| Wilkes-Barre, whereat they petitioned the Holy See to appoint 


a bishop for them. A similar convention was held in 


| Hazleton, Pa., in 1891. 


In 1892 Father Nicephor Khanat was appointed temporary 


-administrator for the Byzantine-rite churches in the United 
States. His position was that of mediator between the clergy 
n the 


of the Slav-Byzantine rite and the Latin hierarchy in th 
appointment of pastors in vacant parishes. He resigned in 
a short time. 

The local and minor conflicts that crept in between 
Ukrainian priests and the American bishops facilitated the 
intrusion of the Russian Orthodox mission in 1898 into the 
affairs of the Slavonic-Byzantine Catholics. Their purpose 
was to divert the Slavs to dissident Orthodoxy, and to a 


certain extent they succeeded : by 1900 they had control over 
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thirteen churches. This Russian activity was sponsored by 
well-paid agents who spread among the Catholics of Byzantine 
rite dislike of Rome to such a degree that by 1903 the Orthodox _ 
raised a shout of “‘ Away with Rome!” This state of affairs 
naturally demanded prompt and careful attention. 

Accordingly, in April 1902, Father Andrew Hodobay, a 
canon of the Preshov diocese in Subcarpathia, was appointed 
visitor apostolic for the Slavonic Catholics of the Byzantine 
rite for a four-year period. However, he did not remove all 
the difficulties, especially that of the division and misunder- 
standings existing between the faithful and the clergy. Finally, 
ignored by the clergy of Galicia and Hungary, he left the 

nited States in 1906 to return to Rome witha report. Chaos 
and trouble continued. 


The First Bishop. 


On 26th March, 1907 the Holy See appointed a bishop for 
all Slavonic-Byzantine rite Catholics in the United States. 
The person chosen was a Basilian monk of Western Ukraine 
whose name was Soter Stephen Ortynsky. He arrived - 
on 27th August of the same year; and his task was a 
difficult one. 

From his pastoral letter issued 11th January, 1908 we learn 
that after his entrance into America he was deserted by all 
and left almost destitute. His complaints concerned a few 
ptiests who, with certain influential laymen, caused confusion 
by slandering him with the statement that he had betrayed 
his people and become the “ sacristan of the Irish bishops.” 
Simultaneously, the same individuals aroused the disfavour of 
members of the Latin hierarchy by reporting to them that 
Bishop Ortynsky wanted to be independent and was not 
observing the regulations of “‘ Ea Semper.””! 

The Holy See, cognizant of the hardships of Bishop 
Ortynsky, put an end to this conflict by granting him full 
jurisdiction on 28th May, 1913,” at the same time revoking by 


! This letter, issued 14th June, 1907, limited his jurisdiction so that 
his position, from the beginning, was that of vicar general to Latin 
bishops. The letter was based upon the constitution “ Etsi pastoralis,’’ 
which had been made for Italo-Greeks residing in Italy. It proved to 
be impracticable for Byzantine-rite Catholics in America. Bishop 
Ortynsky’s most difficult position lasted for six years, to 1913. 

2S. Congregazione de Propaganda Fide per Gli Affari di Rito Orientale 


Protocoleo N. 33345 Oggetto, Datur Episcopo Rutheno jurisdictio plena 
et ordinaria. 
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formal notification from the apostolic delegate, Archbishop 
Bonzano (25th August, 1914, No. 1419-D), the jurisdiction 
_ of the Latin-rite bishops over the clergy and faithful of the 
_ Slav-Byzantine Catholics living in the United States. The 
_ same authorization made it definite that all titles of church 


properties should be transferred to Bishop Ortynsky and that 


| all the faithful be informed of this. Though there were many 
_ dioceses wherein there were no Slav-Byzantine Catholics, this 


disposition of the Holy See was to serve for future guidance 
if such Catholics should come into those dioceses. This 
became the first major cornerstone in the organization of the 
exatchate for Byzantine Slavonic Catholics. 

Upon receiving full jurisdiction Bishop Ortynsky went to 
Rome in 1914 to make a report on his work and to ask for 
the transference of his episcopal centre from Philadelphia to 
New York City. His petitions received favourable attention. 
But war in Europe caused difficulties about the bishop’s 
return, and propaganda incited hysteria against all foreigners, 


_ thereby preventing the realization of the plans for transferring 
the see. In 1916 he suddenly died. His remains rest in the 


Ukrainian cathedral in Philadelphia, under the altar of St. 
Josaphat. 

After the death of Bishop Ortynsky the diocesan consultors 
held a meeting in Philadelphia and, upon the suggestion of 


the Apostolic Delegate, chose candidates for administrators, 


one for Ukrainains in the person of Father Peter Poniatyshyn, 


| the other for Ruthenians in the person of Father Gabriel 


Martyak. On 16th April, 1916, through the Apostolic 
Delegation, there came notice that the nominated priests were 
to be diocesan administrators, entrusted with full episcopal 
jurisdiction. New priests were to be ordained by the Ukrainian 

ishop in Canada, Nicetas Budka. ‘This course was followed 


for eight years, until the arrival of Bishop Constantine 
 Bohachevsky in September 1924. 


Arrival of Bishop Bohachevsky. 


Pope Pius XI, the great missionary and lover of the 
orientals, appointed two bishops for Catholics of the Slav- 
Byzantine rite in United States, who on 15th August, 1924 
arrived with new jurisdiction given by the Holy See. Bishop 
Constantine Bohachevsky took over the Ukrainian Catholic 
diocese, of which Father Poniatyshyn had been administrator, 
and Bishop Basil Takach took over the affairs of the faithful 
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who had been under the administration of Father Martyak. 
Bishop Bohachevsky encountered tremendous unforeseen diffi- 
culties. The post-war period throughout the world was not 


a sound one, and native Ukrainians felt that the League of | 
Nations had dealt their country an injustice and that the 


Polish government was abusing the powers it obtained at 
the conclusion of the war at the grave expense of Western 
Ukraine’s independence. ‘This disappointment and _resent- 
ment were echoed in the feelings of the Ukrainian immigrants. 
Some lay people and members of the clergy who didn’t wanta 
Ukrainian Catholic bishop to head the diocese used these 
feelings for their own purpose. 

Slander of a national character was directed against Bishop 
Bohachevsky with the aim of causing an uprising of the 
faithful to get him removed. Grave consequences ensued— 
a few parishes became independent together, with two priests, 
The long-waged battle against the bishop in time spent itself 
because the faithful and their clergy recognized that personal 
ambition was the motive of the slanderers, and in time most 
of the broken-off parishes returned to the Church. 


With extraordinary patience, the bishop introduced eccle-_ 


siastical discipline into his diocese and the maintenance of 
a sound financial set-up. Because in the United States 
churches are not connected with the state and therefore 
receive no subsidy from the government the parishioners 
belonging to a church build and support it. Money for 
building and maintaining a church and priest is drawn from 
the dues of parishioners. The dues depend upon the size 
of the parish and building costs. In most parishes there are 
families paying more and single men paying half and single 
women half of single men. The yearly dues in parishes are 
$5 to $20. Other income is obtained by the church 
committee making collections during church services, and 
by sponsoring picnics, dances, games, bazaars, carnivals, 
dramas, concerts and carolling. In many parishes cemeteries 
wete purchased for the parish by the committee, which in 
turn sells lots or single graves to the parishioners. In mining 
tegions, some companies offered land for churches and helped 
finance their building. Besides having a monthly salary, the 
priest and cantor or choir director obtain income from offerings 
at baptisms, weddings, funerals, blessing of Easter food at 
Baster and blessing of parishioners’ homes after Epiphany, 
as well as Mass stipends. 


ee 
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Immediately after the diocese was thoroughly organized, 
the bishop turned his attention to education at elementary, 
secondary and college levels as well as for seminarians. 
During the years in which he laboured to realize those aims, 
s well as keep developing the Ukrainian tite and establishing 
institutions in United States, matters became more complicated 
and need for further administrative help became urgent. 
Accordingly, the Holy See appointed Bishop John Buchko, 
of Western Ukraine, as temporary auxiliary to Bishop 
Bohachevsky. His stay was brief, about two years, and after 
e returned to Rome in 1941, the Holy See nominated a 
Basilian monk, Father Ambrose Senyshyn, as auxiliary bishop. 
His consecration, the first of a Slavonic-Byzantine rite in the 
United States, took place at Chicago, on 22nd October, 1942, at 
St. Nicholas’s church, with the participation of Cardinal 
Stritch, sixteen Latin archbishops and bishops, and over 300 
lergy of different rites. 


Schools. 
_ By the time that the need of churches had been answered 


to some extent, the Ukrainian people and clergy turned their 
attention to another problem that was fast arising. The 
pioneers of the Ukrainian Catholic settlements had long been 
convinced that only by means of schools which would meet 
with their particular requirements could they cultivate and 
preserve their own religious rite, with its beautiful music 
and liturgy, and their own native culture with its language, 
history, folk music, dance and arts, These made up their 
heritage, of which they were rightfully proud. People today 
should be grateful for their foresight, particularly since the 
cultural and ‘religious opportunities of their brethren in 
utope ate forbidden or drastically curtailed. 

_ The beginning of the Ukrainian Catholic school system 
in America should be set in the year 1894. It was then that 
the first school opened its doors in the Shamokin, Pa., parish. 
Soon afterwards other church committees followed this 
example. Schools were not established earlier because they 
were unnecessaty previously as the immigrants had in great 
numbers atrived in America without families. By the 1890’s 
the situation had become altered and the lack of formal 
education in religious knowledge, liturgical singing and the 
Ukrainian language was realized. 
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From their start these schools operated under heavy odds: 
The type of school was not like the ordinary elementa 
school : it was styled more on what is today’s evening school 
The classes were held after the regular public-school classe 
had been dismissed. This meant that youngsters, usually a 
young as 8 and 9 years, had to attend the Ukrainian schoo 
from 4 to 6 or 7 o’clock in the evening. Thus the elemen 
of fatigue arose, together with disciplinary problems, since 
the natural urge for the children was to play or have a change. 
The facilities were hardly the best for a school: classes were 
conducted for the most part in dark basements ; equipment 
was outmoded; text-books were not well graded nor modern; 
there was no unified, definite course of study. The teachers, 
though the best available (idealistic laymen, usually choit 
masters or cantors) wete not in most cases really qualified to 
teach. Regardless of all these drawbacks and weaknesses, 
much credit is due to the pioneer teachers and to the priests 
who supervised the schools and who, in many instances, 
taught the classes. 

Though the diocesan-school system was not the most 
efficient and desirable, it was the best under the circumstances, 
and had a firm foundation. By 1899 further action in regard 
to schools was undertaken at a convention of Ukrainian 
school instructors in Philadelphia. One of the best results 
was that a definite plan for teaching was formulated. During 
the next meeting, held in Jersey City in 1900, a school com- 
mission was chosen and its duties were to supervise the 
schools and improve the existing system. By 1904 greater 
enterprise developed. A boarding school for children was 
opened in Yonkers, N.Y., wherein the pupils received fine 
care and thorough teaching of religion, the Holy Scriptures, 
the Ukrainian language, church and folk music, Ukrainian | 
history and geography. ‘This school was under the supet- 
vision of Father Tymkevych. Though this institution was 
truly desirable and commendable and beneficial it was forced 
to close its doors after a few years because of lack of interest 
and financial support. 

Improvements in the diocesan-school system began to go 
into effect soon after the arrival of Bishop Ortynsky. During 
a convention in 1907 in New York City at which the bishop 
presided, certain resolutions were made, among which were 
(1) that a parochial school should be established in every 
parish, and (2) that a seminary and a school for church cantors 
be opened. Duting the life-time of the bishop the number 
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of evening-schools grew to over a hundred; but the second 
esolution was not realized then because of the war, difficulties 
in obtaining aid from Europe, and the bishop’s early death. 
With the schools growing in number and membership, the 
problem of teachers became more acute. It was impossible 
for One person properly to handle as many as 200 or 300 
children—a situation common in a number of parishes. 
The problems of grading, discipline and progress became more 
complicated. To alleviate these burdens, Bishop Ortynsky 
arranged to have the sisters of the Order of St. Basil brought 
from Galicia. Upon their arrival, 28th November, 1911, he 
established a convent for them in Philadelphia, wherein they 
istarted a novitiate and orphanage. Within a comparatively 
short time girls of Ukrainian extraction began to enter the 
convent, and as religious soon began to help teaching in 
parochial evening-schools. Instead of one lay teacher, three 
or four of the sisters rendered service. But the other defects 
sand difficulties of the evening-school set-up remained. The 
physical problems were still unsolved, as well as the important 
‘psychological one—children were not enthusiastic about 
remaining in a school atmosphere after three o’clock. 
' To correct these things, ep Bohachevsky in 1932 
‘requested that parochial day-schools be organized so that 
‘they function according to state and city regulations. This 
iwas made possible through the co-operation of pastors, the 
faithful and the sisters of St. Basil, who were given teacher 
training and college education. As these elementary parochial 
schools grew in membership and number there arose the 
further need of more qualified teachers. Accordingly, Bishop 
Bohachevsky invited another congregation of Ukrainian 
teachers to teach, the Sister Servants of Mary Immaculate, of 
Canada. Since 1932 the transition from evening-school to 
day-school has occurred in several parishes, the first in Phila- 
delphia, and to date this process is still being done. At 
present there are twenty day-schools and seventy-two evening. 
Not only is the training of the child important, but 
that of the adolescent is especially important, since at high- 
school age young people are very impressionable. Bishop 
Bohachevsky with his usual acumen recognized the fact that 
with elementary schools the problem of education was by 
no means completely solved. He therefore arranged that a 
high-school for boys be opened in Stamford, Connecticut, as 
a preparatory school for college, particularly for Ukrainian 
boys of the diocese. 


“a 
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Under the inspiration of the bishop, the Basilian sister 
opened a high-school for girls in 1933 in Fox Chase, Pa 
In 1944 the same was done by the Sister Servants of Mary 
Sloatsburg, New York. In 1945 the Missionary Sisters opene 
a high-school for Ukrainian girls and local ones in Stamford 
Conn. The Basilian monks opened a high-school for boy: 
in New York City in September 1946, while plans for mor 
high-schools in cities such as Chicago, Philadelphia and Newark 
are nearing realization. : 

The college of St. Basil in Stamford is the result of Bishop 
Bohachevsky’s plans. Prior to World War II seminarians of 
the diocese were sent to Innsbruck, Rome and Western 
Ukraine for training for the priesthood.'. Then the war 
caused an interruption of several years in studying. Fore- 
seeing this, Bishop Bohachevsky arranged to start a college 
for men in September 1939 in Stamford. The college main- 
tains several major departments, among which are the classica!} 
arts, the general sciences and philosophy—each operating on 
high standards. This college and the boys’ high-school are 
primarily for boys who hope to become priests (both units 
make up the Ukrainian Catholic Seminary),? but others are 
welcomed. Since 1941 theological studies for Ukrainian 
seminarians are procured at the Catholic University in Wash- 
ington, D.C. A house of studies—St. Josaphat’s Seminary 
—is maintained for the seminarians in Washington. During 
the year plans for building a new seminary will begin to be 
realized. 


Religious Orders and Congregations. 


Fulfilling a very important part in the growth and develop- 
ment of the Ukrainian Catholics in the United States, both 


1 A minor seminary was maintained by Bishop Bohachevsky in Phila- 
delphia in the early years of his episcopate. It served, under the super- 
vision of a priest, as a boarding-house for candidates attending high-school 
in Philadelphia before they were sent to Europe for advanced training. 
Wanting to accelerate the education of priests because of the shortage, 
the bishop in 1926 desired to obtain the aid of the Catholic Union, a 
society for the reunion with the Church of the separated brethren of the: 
Near East, which was located in New York City. Cardinal Dougherty, 
Archbishop of Philadelphia, was the protector of this missionary in- 
stitution and Dom Augustine Galen, O.S.B., was the president. From 
the Catholic Union Bishop Bohachevsky received cordial co-operation, 
particularly from Father Galen, and plans for building a seminary were 
developed ; but they were never realized because of the interference of 
influential individuals. 

2 See another article in this issue. 
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long spiritual and educational lines, have been the religious 
ders and congregations for women and men. 

Bishop Ortynsky in his desire to see that Ukrainian children 
ve the benefits of proper education asked Metropolitan 
Andrew Szepticky of Lvov to send Basilian sisters to under- 
ake the more complete and more professional teaching of 
shildren. For this work the sisters of the Yavoriv convent 
Western Ukraine willingly rendered their services. 

The American foundation owes its establishment to a little 
and of three, Mother Helen Langevich, the first supertioress, 
Sister Paphnutia Tymochka and Sister Euphemia Kurylas. 
3esides entrusting to them the upbringing of the Ukrainian 
7outh, the establishment of schools, the care of orphans and 
miscellaneous diocesan and parochial services were assigned 
0 them. They were provided with a building by Bishop 
rtynsky, which served as a mother-house and orphanage. 
ater, a day-school, department for making vestments and a 
orinting-house were added. In January 1914 Bishop 
Urtynsky erected a novitiate which had a start with ten 
candidates and was provided with financial means. In 1926 
che sisters’ first day-school observed its first graduation. In 
che same year the mother-house was transferred to a cottage 
in Fox Chase, Pa., and there the novitiate was opened. Lack 
f proper accommodation necessitated the construction of a 
few mother-house and novitiate, as well as an academy for 
igh-school girls, and this project was completed in July 
1931; anew wing in 1939 and a new building in 1941 were 
added. ‘The sisters now have convents in Philadelphia, Fox 
Chase, Astoria, Long Island, New York and Chesapeake City, 
Maryland. In addition, they conduct day-schools and evening- 
schools in thirty-two parishes and their unit has grown to 
number ninety-four professed nuns and additional sisters with 
temporary vows as well as novices and postulants. 

_ Though the Sisters of St. Basil worked excellently, educa- 
tional problems still existed as the greatest problem—lack of 
trained teachers—remained acute. During the visit of the 
visitor apostolic, Father Joseph Schryvers, C.SS.R., in 1935, 
Bishop Bohachevsky requested that the Sister Servants of 
Mary Immaculate, of Canada, establish missions in his diocese. 
On 28th August, 1935 four sisters arrived at the seminary 
at Stamford, and during the same year a home for the aged, 
a gift of Bishop Bohachevsky, was opened by them, and 
other houses were soon opened. In 1941 a large estate was 
purchased in Sloatsburg, N.Y.; the mansion serves as a 
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mother-house for the sisters in the United States, providd§ 
suitable facilities for retired priests, and houses a high-schog 
for resident girls. The sisters also conduct fifteen day ant 
evening-schools in the United States. Fifty-four sisters sery 
in this country. ) 

Conditions of life in the United States, especially in th 
larger cities, make the giving of spiritual service complicates 
and difficult in administration. This is specially true of thy 
Ukrainian Catholics because the people are scattered throughj 
out many states. Thus the number of sisters of these tw 
congtegations combined was inadequate in solving thé 
problems. After long deliberation, Bishop Bohachevsky wit 
his auxiliary formulated plans for the organization of a nev 
congregation for women. This came into existence 0: 
14th October, 1944 under the name of Missionary Sistery 
of the Mother of God. The mother-house is located ir 
Stamford and the congregation, of which eight have thus fa¥ 
been admitted, directs an academy for high-school girls, take: 
care of Ukrainian war orphans and refugees, and publishes « 
monthly cultural and religious magazine. Among the aimd 
of the congregation is that of working for Ukrainian youth 
through the mediums of teaching, printing literature, and 
sponsoring correspondence catechism courses. 

As there was a lack of missionaries for reviving and 
strengthening spiritual life among the faithful, the bishop 
approached the Basilian provincial superior, Father A. Kalych 
and later the Basilian archimandrite in Rome, Father Dionysiu 
Thachuk, asking for the services of Basilian monks. His pleas 
finally brought about the arrival and establishment of the’ 
Order of St. Basil the Great in the United States. | 

These monks, the oldest of all religious in the Oriental 
church, had long been established in Canada, and since 1932 
have been labouring in the United States. Twenty-two of 
its members serve eleven parishes ; in Chicago, New York, 
Binghampton, N.Y., Riverhead, Babylon, and Hempstead on 
Long Island, New York. So far they have conducted four 
hundred missions, organized several parishes, opened day- 
schools in Chicago and New York City, established a printing- 
house in New York City, and are now working toward a high- 
school and novitiate. 

The diocese is also served by a branch of the Franciscan 
Friars Minor. This is a recent addition which came about 
through the zeal and efforts of Father Emil Ananevych, whe 
had for some time longed to join the Franciscans. He was 


1 
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Zranted permission to do so on the understanding that he be 
i. friar of the Slav-Byzantine rite. From this action grew the 
iSlav-Byzantine Franciscan unit, which received the co-opera- 
jive help of the main order and permission from the Holy 
see. With the financial aid of Bishop Bohachevsky, they 
jourchased a building to serve as a friary in Sybertsville, Pa., 
bind four Byzantine Franciscans now occupy it. A novitiate 
}s being planned and candidates of Ukrainian descent have 
42xpressed a desire to join. 

In March 1946, at the invitation of Bishop Bohachevsky, 
ithe Redemptorists of the Slav-Byzantine rite came from 
jCanada to undertake charge of a parish in Newark, N.J., 
jand to erect their monastery there. Their many missions of 
ithe past several years have manifested the good work of the 


fcongregation whose Byzantine branch originated with 


{Metropolitan Szepticky, of Lvov, who, while participating 
jin the international eucharistic congress in Montreal, saw the 
idearth of spiritual direction among Ukrainian immigrants, and 
imet and recognized the outstanding work of the Redemptorist 
‘Father Achilles Delacere, who had been working among 
iUkrainians in Canada. In admiration of the work of the 
jyoung missionary, Metropolitan Szepticky, decided to organize 
ia branch of that congregation in Western Ukraine ; this began 
jin 1912 and within a short time this branch spread among 
Ukrainians in Canada. 


Organizations. 

Father Ivan Volansky was not only a leader in religious 
affairs but was an able director in matters pertaining to the 
temporal welfare of the Ukrainian immigrants. His plan was 
to establish a beneficiary organization, and in 1887 he organized 
seven local brotherhoods in Pennsylvania of a beneficiary 
nature. On 29th November of that year these groups met at a 
‘convention in Oliphant, Pa., formally named themselves the 
United Ruthenian Brotherhood, formulated tules, and drew up 
aconstitution. The organization quickly spread to other states, 
but after the departure of Father Volansky its existence ceased. 
_ The next large scale organization of that type was the 
‘Ruthenian National Association (now known as the Ukrainian 
National Association), with a central office in Jersey City, N.J. 
The first convention was held in 1894 and the entire organi- 
zation was under the control of Usain Catholic priests. 
By 1906 lay people had assumed the initiative and priests 
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retained the rdle only of spiritual directors. Its organ is th 
newspaper Svoboda. Later, due to the lack of loyalty to th 
diocese, Bishop Ortynsky organized the Providence Associa 
tion—also a beneficiary organization. It came into existence 
in 1912, established its central office in Philadelphia, and bases 
its constitution upon Christian principles. Besides providin 
insurance, the association has branches in the many parish 
where each acting pastor is moderator; and it provides 
newspaper, America. 

Church choirs were about the first organized groups i 
the diocese. They were created by necessity as a capelh 
singing only was allowed in church services. Almost every 
parish strove to organize such a group and maintain a cantor} 
ot choir director who taught liturgical music as well as other 
sacred and secular singing. Many such choirs have attaineé 
high musical standing and have become contributing factors 
of Ukrainian culture in America. 

An active unifying movement among the young people 
began to gain momentum in the early 1930’s. A youth 
convention was held in Chicago in 1933 under the auspices! 
of the Basilian fathers of St. Nicholas’s parish. Over 100 
representatives of various youth organizations participated. 
The activity of the individual organizations was directed along 
the lines of Catholic Action. Each held meetings regularly, 
maintained libraries and sports equipment, raised their own 
funds, and sponsored various cultural or social activities. 
This diocesan organization, formally known as the Ukrainian 
Catholic Youth League, held regional rallies and annual con- 
ventions and published a magazine. Much of its activity was 
curtailed by the recent war, but plans for renewed activity are 
now under way. 

The Apostleship of Prayer came into being under the 
leadership of the diocesan director, Father Orun, in 1916. 
He also was the first editor of the organization’s monthly 
periodical, The Missionary. ‘These societies comprise chiefly 
older women, and serve by assisting in parish affairs and tending 
church properties. Their hOnthy meetings centre about 
explanations of monthly intentions, spiritual direction and 
business matters. 

A vety promising organization is the B.V.M. Sodality. 
Though its history in the diocese is a short one, it has been 
found that it pears to youth and adults, particularly girls 
and women, and is most active. The diocesan centre is in 
Stamford, Conn. Meetings are held regularly in the parishes 
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with spiritual direction rendered by priests or sisters. Regional 
congtesses are held, and on 23rd June, 1946, the first national 
congress took place in Stamford with the participation of the 
two bishops, Byzantine and Latin-rite priests, and over five 
hundred participants from all parts of the United States. 

In some parishes there are Holy Name Societies and various 
‘other organizations of a religious, social or cultural nature 
that centre about the parish. 


Activities. 


To arouse and maintain a religious spirit among the faithful, 

missions in the form of retreats have been conducted in the 
ashes by both secular and regular clergy, of whom the most 
famous was Bishop Ortynsky. In the past few years missions 
have been conducted mostly by the Basilian, Redemptorist 
,and Franciscan fathers, and in the Ukrainian and English 
languages. 
__ To spread and deepen devotion to the Eucharist, Bishop 
Bohachevsky urged pastors to sponsor local eucharistic con- 
-gresses. In the places wherein this was done the events 
were crowned with the success of many communicants and 
conversions. The most outstanding was the national 
eucharistic congress of Oriental rites, which was held in 
Chicago in June 1941 at St. Nicholas’s church, under the 
management of the Basilians, and with the participation of 
Cardinal Stritch, the Apostolic Delegate (Archbishop 
Cicognani), five bishops and over 50,000 faithful. At this 
congress the Chaldeans, Melkites, Maronites, Russians, Car- 
patho-Ruthenians, and Latin-rite Catholics took part. 

Oriental days have frequently been sponsored under the 
auspices of Bishop Bohachevsky in the Immaculate Conception 
cathedral in Philadelphia, and Church-unity octaves have been 
observed throughout the diocese. More recently, Ukrainians 
have been invited to observe Church-unity events in Latin-rite 
churches, the outstanding of which have been the shrine of 
the Immaculate Conception at Washington, D.C., the cathedral 
of the Holy Name, Chicago, St. Mary-of-the-Lake Seminary, 
Mundelein, Ill., and the cathedral of St. Patrick, New York 
City. 

To maintain and enliven interest in the seminary and to 

etition God’s blessing upon the institution, “seminary days ” 
care been observed in many parishes. The faithful offer 
their prayers in behalf of the seminary and seminarians and 
make gifts for the upkeep of the institution. 
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The religious calendar of Ukrainian Catholics in the United 
States corresponds to the one used by their brethren in Europe, 
and is the Julian, which differs from the Gregorian by thirteen 
days. This is, however, applicable only to religious holidays, 
particularly Easter and Christmas. There have been attempts 
made to change to the Gregorian, but deep-rooted custom has 
thus far hindered such an act, and only a very few parishes have 
made the change. Ukrainian Catholics observe twenty-two 
days of obligation besides Sundays ; perhaps with the codi- 
fication of canon law for the Oriental church the number will 
be reduced to those observed by the West. Ukrainians 


honour ecclesiastical and national saints, heroes and leaders and — 


celebrate special historical events with church services and 
concerts. 

Religion is closely intertwined with culture in the lives of 
Ukrainians. Accordingly Bishop Bohachevsky arranged for 
the establishment of a museum in Stamford, Conn., which 
serves to illustrate their national, cultural and_ religious 
heritage. 

From the time of their arrival on American shores Ukrainians 


have been active with the printed word, particularly in that_ 


of their native language. Priests again were the pioneers. 
Father Volansky arranged, on 15th August, 1886, to have the 
first issue of the first Ukrainian newspaper in the United States 
released. This was America. ‘The editing and publication of 
the paper was gradually entrusted to lay people. Later 
appeared the papers Ruthenian Word and The New World. 
After the Ukrainian National Association was established, the 
publication of its newspaper Svoboda was begun by Father G. 
Hrushka, and subsequently undertaken by laymen. These 
organs, however, failed to answer the spiritual needs of 
Ukrainian immigrants. America, the publication of Provi- 
dence Association, organized by Bishop Ortynsky, was 
dedicated to religious and national affairs. The Missionary, 
printed by the sisters of St. Basil, has served the faithful since 
1916. During the period 1928-32, the Catholic Leadership 
was printed, and then was replaced in 1939 by the weekly 
diocesan paper, The Way, which has been sponsored by Bishop 
Bohachevsky. Ukrainian Youth, official organ of the Catholic 
Youth League proved to be an interesting publication, but 
the lack of financial support curtailed it. More recently, 
Keryx, a semi-annual publication of St. Basil’s College, has 
offered articles on matters pertaining to religion and culture. 
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‘The latest publication is the monthly periodical The Ark, 
which is published by the Missionary Sisters of the Mother 
of God in Stamford. It has separate editions in English and 
Ukrainian with a general appeal, and under the leadership 
of Bishop Senyshyn offers well illustrated material pertaining 
to the Oriental rites and Slavonic-Byzantine culture. The 
faithful of the diocese also read papers that come from 
Ukrainian communities in Canada, and prior to the recent 
war much literature, including books, periodicals, papers, was 
received from Western Ukraine. 


Conclusion. 


As the mighty oak from a tiny acorn grows, so has the 
Ukrainian Catholic diocese developed from small and humble 
beginnings. In 1886 there was only one church and one 
priest. Today, there are two bishops, 140 priests, 140 
churches, 14 chapels, 6 religious orders, 92 elementary schools 
five high schools, one college, one seminary, two orphanages, a 
home for the aged and beneficiary institutions. According to 
statistics, the number of faithful is 305,726. 

During the past decades Ukrainians, as a distinct group, 

have proved that they can develop spiritually and religiously 
in the United States according to the Byzantine rite. This 
‘fact was formally acknowledged in a letter in 1934, sent to 
_Bishop Bohachevsky from the Sacred Eastern Congregation 
_ by the Apostolic Delegate, wherein was expressed the pleasure 
_and praise of Pius XI for the work done in the United States 
Ukrainian diocese. 
_ The future of these Catholics in the United States depends 
upon their own inner vitality and the sincere co-operation of 
other American Catholics. Ukrainians here are doing their 
utmost to cultivate their rite so that when a favourable time 
arises they may help renew the spiritual life in the Ukraine 
which at present is destroyed. American Catholics have in 
many instances recognized the important mission of these 
Catholics ; but more co-operation and understanding are still 
needed, and missionary activity of Catholics among dissidents 
is needed so that those separated from the One Holy Apostolic 
Church be reunited with the earthly Shepherd. 


%« AMBROSE SENYSHYN, 
Titular Bishop of Maina. 
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THE RUSIN EXARCHATE IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


Y virtue of a decision made in the early part of 1924 

by the Holy See, the so-called Greek-Ruthenian 
Catholics! residing in the United States of America 

were given their own diocesan administration totally 
independent of any American bishop. As a result of experi- 
ence gained in the first two decades of the present century 
the Holy See established two hierarchical centres for these 
Ruthenians which have been variously referred to as dioceses, 
ordinariates, and more recently officially referred to by the © 
_ Holy See as exarchates.?, The limits which were employed by 
_the Holy See to divide the two jurisdictions were not the 
conventional limits of territory. Instead, and perhaps only as 
a temporary measure, the jurisdiction was divided on the basis 
of national political factors, viz., all Catholics of the Slavonic- 
Byzantine rite whose forebearers originated in the Galician 
ecclesiastical province of what is now the Western Ukraine 
were placed under the jurisdiction of a bishop of Ukrainian 
extraction with headquarters at Philadelphia, Pa.; while all 
others, whose forebears originated in the lands formerly 
subject to the Hungarian crown, were placed under a bishop 
evith headquarters at Munhall, Pa., a suburb of Pittsburgh. 


1 Catholics of the Slav-Byzantine rite, as they are now called by the 
Holy See, have been referred to by various terms. The Holy See till 
recently generally spoke of them as Greek-Ruthenians. In Europe, 
and subsequently in America, they were known as Greek Catholics. This 
term, which apparently was first used as the legal name of Catholics of 
the Byzantine rite in a statute adopted by the Hungarian government 
in the eighteenth century, proved to be quite misleading in the United 
States and was subsequently the cause of much grief. Hence its use 
should be abandoned. 

2 According to canon law a diocese denotes a definite territory assigned 
to the care of a bishop. The term ordinariate abstracts from the con- 
sideration of territory and is used to denote the diocesan administration 
or cuvia; it is also used to designate episcopal jurisdiction which is not 
limited to a given territory, but is limited to certain persons: thus we 
speak of a military ordinariate. The term exaychate stems from the 
Greek word ‘‘ exarch,” a term first used ecclesiastically to designate a 
metropolitan whose jurisdiction extended beyond his province; later 
it came to designate a bishop who occupied a position between a patriarch 
and a metropolitan: an exarch can be compared with a vicar apostolic 
on the one hand, or a primate on the other, as understood in Roman 
canon law. For further information see Catholic Encyclopedia, New 


York, 1974. 
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This second exarchate is actually composed of several nation- 
alities, viz., Rusins, Slovaks, Hungarians and Croats, and is | 
commonly referred to as the Pittsburgh Catholic Ordinariate 
of the Slavonic-Byzantine rite. The excharate of Philadelphia, | 
also known as the Ukrainian diocese of Philadelphia, is com- 
posed of Ukrainian elements exclusively. In the present 
paper we intend to discuss the second exarchate, which we will 
call, for the sake of convenience, the Pittsburgh exarchate.! 
According to information garnered from the official Catholic 
Directory for 1946, the Pittsburgh exarchate has 272,401 souls 
scattered over the area of thirteen states.2 The exarchate is 
governed by one bishop, the Most Reverend Basil Takach, 
D.D., consecrated titular bishop of Zela on 15th June, 1924, 
at St. Athanasius’s church in Rome. ‘The direction of souls, 
who are distributed among 155 churches with resident pastors 
and thirty-two missions, is entrusted to 153 priests of whom 
three belong to the Order of St. Benedict, and five to the 
Friars Minor. At the present time forty-eight students are 
preparing for the priesthood in the seminaries. There are 
ninety-four sisters of the Basilian Order* under the jurisdiction 
of the bishop, of whom fifty-one are qualified teachers. The 
exarchate has twelve parochial schools, with 1,674 registered 
pupils. In addition to this there is an orphanage belonging 
to one of the fraternal organizations but at the present time 
operating under the direction and supervision of the diocesan 
bishop. Connected with the mother-house of the Basilian 


1 The Exarchate of Pittsburgh has been referred to as the Greek Catholic 
Diocese of Pittsburgh, or the Pittsburgh Catholic Diocese of the Greek 
Rite, or the Pittsburgh Ordinariate of the Byzantine-Slavonic Rite. 
Lately the Holy See uses the following involved term, the American 
Exarchate of the Ruthenians of Podcarpathia. 

2 The number given in the Catholic Directory is a conservative estimate 
which does not include the faithful scattered throughout the far West, 
nor the many thousands who attached themselves to Latin parishes. 
Some estimate the true number of faithful to exceed 350,000. 

3 The Benedictine abbey of St. Procopius in Lisle, Illinois, is attempting 
to establish a monastery exclusively for men who belong to the Slavonic- 
Byzantine rite. The Franciscans are also contemplating the establish- 
ment of a Slavonic-Byzantine province: at the present time the five 
friars working in the exarchate are priests of the Roman rite enjoying a 
three-year privilege to celebrate the liturgy in the Slavonic-Byzantine rite. 

4 The canonical status of these sisters is as yet not clear. They claim 
for themselves to be an order and make a solemn profession, but do not 
lead a strictly cloistered life. We have seen some official correspondence 
from the Holy See in which they were referred to as a congregation. 
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Sisters is a home for the aged, restricted for the time being to 
homeless women. 

These statistical data, which perhaps are not too impressive, 
hide an impressive story of a prodigious struggle and marvel- 
lous accomplishment of an insignificant people. 

The first ten or fifteen years of the Slavonic-Byzantine 
church in America lacks the accentuation of political factions. 
In those early days, when the Slavonic immigrants were anxious 
to organize their own parishes and build their own churches, 
they were not too anxious about national descent and political 
convictions. They sought out those who worshipped God 
according to the Byzantine customs and were anxious to have 
their own clergy regardless of their national origin. Hence 
in the first few years we find parishes with a politically mixed 
congregation presided over by priests who came from different 
sections of Europe. Later, when news about the success of 
the first immigrants reached Europe and relatives and friends 
began to arrive in great number, we begin to notice the 
appearance of parishes which assume a national character ; 


_ in some instances they are composed of people coming from 


the same village or district. Consequently the early history 
of the Slay-Byzantine church in America really and truly 


represents the common heritage of both exarchates. 


As stated above, the exarchate of Pittsburgh is composed 


of people professing to belong to four politically different 
extractions. The vast majority, however, belongs to the 


Rusin extraction,! and since political issues played an important 
part in the development of this exarchate, it will be necessary 
to give a summary account of the political background of this 
particular group. 


1 We are fully aware that the discussion of political issues in a review 
of this type is entirely out of place unless it is intimately connected with 
the subject under discussion. As will be shown, political issues were 
very intimately connected with the history and development of the 
exarchate of Pittsburgh. There is another reason why a summary expost- 
tion of the political differences between the Rusin and Ukrainian peoples 
appears to be in order. We have found that when writing about these 
people, even well-informed authors, who have written for the English- 
speaking public as well as the Encyclopedia Brittanica, failed or refused 
to take into consideration the many serious studies written by accomplished 
scholars on this matter. As a result they do not hesitate to confuse the 
Rusins with the Ukrainians. We hope that this short summary will 
catch the eye of these authors and of the editors of the Brittanica, and will 
induce them to revise their opinions, or at least give adequate space 
to the opinion of other scholars. 
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The Rusin people have too frequently been the object of 
misunderstanding even by studious men who have taken a | 
genuine interest in their past and present. Most frequently _ 
they have been confused with the Ukrainians, a more numerous 
and more articulate people. Without desiring to enter into a 
political controversy, we simply state a few historical facts 
in the hope that this will clarify the issue once and for all. 

The Rusins represent a group of Slav people who for cen- 
turies inhabited the north-eastern corner of the former — 
Hungarian kingdom along the southern slopes of the Car-_ 
pathian mountains. Following the collapse of the Austro-_ 
Hungarian empire, this territory voluntarily joined the 
Czechoslovak republic as an autonomous state, and was 
known officially as Subcarpathian-Russia, while the people 
wete called Subcarpathian Russians or Carpatho-Rusins. 
Through an agreement with President Benes in late 1944, this 
territory was ceded to Soviet Russia and became an integral 
part of the Soviet Republic of the Ukraine. 

Scholars ate not agreed on the historical origins of this 
small group of Slavs. Some contend that they represent a | 
small remnant of the Eastern Slavs which esis the 
Hungarian plains at the time the Hungarians invaded and 
settled in Pannonia. Others again claim that they represent 
a fragment of Slavs which migrated to the Subcarpathian 
regions from the lands subject to the ancient principality of 
Kiev. In all probability both elements are represented in 
the ancestry of the Rusin people. But whatever the case may 
be as far as racial origin is concerned, the fact remains that 
the people on the whole consider themselves a people distinct 
from the Ukrainians, and the failure of responsible leaders to 
reckon with this sentiment is, to a great extent, responsible 
for the many difficulties and losses experienced by the early 
immigrants and their church in the United States. To support 
these people in their contention, and one cannot reasonably 
argue with a truly popular sentiment, we can record the fol- 
lowing facts from their humble history. For long centuries 
they have lived side by side with their Hungarian overlords. 
Though their lot was not an easy one, they never rebelled 
against the Hungarians ; as a matter of fact they very often 
participated in the wars in defence of the Hungarian state or of 
the Hungarian cause, and earned for themselves the title 
gens fidelissima —“a most faithful race.” Hence, whatever 
culture or civilization they absorbed was essentially Hun- 
garian. The Hungarian influence increased when, after their 
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teconciliation with the Holy See (1648-1720), ecclesiastically 
they became subject to the influence of the archbishops of 
'Esztergom, the primatial see of Hungary. They had very 
little, if any, contact with the church in the ecclesiastical 
province of Galicia. 

The national consciousness of the Rusins was aroused 
following the revolutionary period of the turbulent 1840’s, 
‘but even then they looked toward Russia, rather than Galicia 
or the Ukraine, for guidance : sympathizers with the Ukrainian 
icause among the Rusins did not appear till the turn of the 
century. To summarize this matter briefly, one can safely say 
that the Rusin always considered himself as one nationally 
distinct from the Ukrainian or the Russian, and not till the 
last fifty or sixty years did he show inclinations to associate 
himself cu/turally with the Russian (Moscovite) or Ukrainian. 
Consequently in the history of the Rusin we can distinguish 
three currents: (1) The so-called autochthonous Rusin 
current, with sympathy for the Hungarians and their cause ; 
(2) The current which maintained a racial distinction but 
claimed cultural communion with Russia. ‘The adherents of 
this current were known as the Russophils, and ecclesiastically 
were suspected of sympathy for dissident Orthodoxy ; (3) The 
‘current which originally maintained a racial distinction, but 
‘claimed cultural communion with the Ukrainians. In the 
late “teens”? of the current century representatives of this 
-curtent dropped the notion of racial distinction and proclaimed 
themselves fully Ukrainians. These are known as the 
Ukrainophils, and because of their ecclesiastical claims they 
caused considerable damage to the Church in Europe and 
especially in the United States. Unless we keep these currents 
in mind, the history of the Slav-Byzantine Catholic church 
in America is incomprehensible. 

It is extremely difficult to designate the exact date when the 
Rusin immigration into the United States started. However, 
the first arrivals in any great number date from 1879, and from 
then on increased by leaps and bounds. According to statis- 
tics assembled by Andrew Shipman,! in the hard-coal region of 
Pennsylvania alone in 1880 there were 1,900 of these Slavs ; 
in 1890 over 40,000 ; and in 1900, upwards of 81,000. Because 
of the system used by immigration officials, it is very difficult, 
if at all possible, to determine how many of these were of 
Ukrainian extraction, and how many of other Slavic extractions. 


1 See Greek Catholics in America, by Andrew Shipman, in the Catholic 
Enc yclopedia. 
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Whatever their number and extraction, in 1884 the first 
immigrants who settled in Shenandoah, Pa., felt they could 
muster a sufficient number of faithful to organize and support 
a chutch of their own, and in 1885 procured a priest from the 
metropolitan of Lvov in Galicia, in the person of Father 
Ivan Volansky. Besides attending to the needs of his own 
flock at Shenandoah, Pa., Father Volansky undertook to 
organize other communities, in Hazleton (1887), Kingston 
(1888), and Oliphant (1888), all in the hard-coal region of 
Pennsylvania; Jersey City, N.J. (1889), and Minneapolis, 
Minn. (1889). In the next five years several other priests, 
viz., Zeno Lakovych, Constantine Andrukovych, and Theo- 
phan Obuskevych from the Galician ecclesiastical province, 
and Cornelius and Augustin Laurisin, both from the diocese 
of Munkacs (Mukachevo) in Hungary, joined Father Volansky. 
In 1891 there were nine priests of the rite in America. Of 
these, several came from russophil Rusin clergy. Henceforth, 
as far as national extraction was concerned, both the Rusin 
clergy and faithful numerically outnumbered the Ukrainians. 
This is another detail that should be remembered by the 
student of history. 

The achievement of the faithful of the Byzantine rite in 
America can only be appreciated if we succeed in creating an 
accurate picture of the type of people that attempted this 
work, and the many and varied difficulties they had to over 
come during the course of sixty years. 

The Rusins of the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries 
could really boast of only three classes of people ; the clergy 
and the peasant and the cantor. They had no landed nobility 
who could champion their cause ; with few exceptions mem: 
bers of the learned middle class cared very little for thei 
own people and almost imperceptibly became magyarized anc 
estranged from the traditions of their forebearers ; commerce 
trade and industry were in the hands of Jews, Hungarian: 
and Germans. Thus the real Rusin was represented by the 
peasant engaged in tilling the unfertile soil, tending the sheet 
in the mountains, working in the lumber camps of the virgit 
forests, and retrieving the riches of nature in the salt, irot 
and coal mines of his ancient homeland. The lowly and a 
times miserable life of the Rusin peasant was shared by th 
rustic priest who, frequently disliked by his flock, vainly trie 
to elevate the cultural standard of his people, and by th 
country man who acted as teacher in the parochial school an 
cantor in the church. Strangely enough, these three trul 
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typical representatives of the Rusin people could never get 
together and were constantly at odds.! 
When news of the wonderful opportunities offered to all 
willing to work reached the homeland of the Rusin, and when 
signs of, to them, fantastic wealth made its appearance among 
population in the form of valuable American currency, 
he desire to emigrate to America temporarily or permanently 
gripped a great number. What they found in a way exceeded 
their expectations. In America they were not molested, they 
had freedom to do as they wished whenever they wished. 
And even though work was hard, and every now and then 
they were imposed upon, civil liberties compensated them for 
whatever physical evil they had to suffer. 

On the other hand these civil liberties, and especially 
religious freedom, made them vulnerable to dangers they 
never experienced before. Very often they confused liberty 
with licence; every now and then, especially when they had 
to deal with the clergy, they would take on a tyrannical 
ttitude which was hard to curb. Under these circumstances 
misunderstandings were almost inevitable, and it is in these 
causes that we must find the answer to the many problems 
which confront the Byzantine church of America today. 

The percentage of Rusin immigrants who could read or 
tite was so low that those who could commanded respect 
mong their countrymen and were singled out as men of 
achievement, and in many instances became the leaders of 
ommunities or groups. 

' They could not boast of a history dotted with glorious 
exploits or of great historic achievements. As a matter of 


1 Dr. Anthony Hodinka, one of the best authorities on the history of 
the Ruthenians living in Hungary, made a note of this strained relation- 
ship between the clergy and laity and offered the following explanation : 
“The relationship between the laity and clergy suffered a radical change 
after the reunion [i.e., after the Ruthenian clergy of Hungary recognized 
the supreme jurisdiction of the Holy See during the period of time between 
1648-1721]. Up until that time [ie., the time of reunion] the priest 
was also a serf, attached to his apportioned Jand, and in this way was 
5ne with his own people. When he was given an ecclesiastical benefice 
{subsequent to his emancipation from serfdom—a consequence of reunion] 
he was raised above the standard of his flock. Likewise he was given 
freedom of movement, and was more easily transferred from one parish 
to another. henceforth the priest was given a suitable education. 
This was followed by the raising of the cultural standard of the clergy, 
and as this standard rose the difference and distance between clergy 
and laity increased.’’ See Hodinka Antal, A Munkdcsi Gorég Katolikus 
Pispokség Térténete (The History of the Greek Catholic Diocese of Munkacs) 
Budapest, 1909, Pp. 328. Parentheses inserted. 
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fact their historical greatness, in the words of one of their} 
best historians, consists in the simplicity and humility of their 
past. They were an unknown, nay, a nameless people, 
recorded on the registers of the immigration officials as Austro-_ 
Hungarians, while later they themselves could not make up 
their mind whether to call themselves Rusins, Russians, 
Ukrainians, Slovaks or simply Slavs. 

Their standard of living in Europe was on the lowest level, 
and so they did not have expensive tastes. When they came 
to America they considered the poorest hovel and poorest 
fare God’s blessing, and were satisfied to live from hand to 
mouth. The continuance of the low standard of life in 
America had other reasons too. They were among the 
poorest paid of common labourers, drunkenness was rampant 
and was ever growing. But despite their meagre earnings 
and the reckless spending on drink, they never forgot their 
loved ones at home and from time to time sent help or even 
transferred small funds with instructions that they be used 
for the purchase of land in their native country. As a rule 
they had large families. This fact, in addition to the lack of. 
sufficient means, together with a total ignorance of the benefits 
of education, was instrumental in preventing their children, 
except in isolated cases, from obtaining any degree of higher 
education. Because of this the bulk of the Rusin people till 
rather recently were confined to the lower income-groups of 
America, while those who did manage to receive a higher 
education usually did so in Protestant or undenominational 
schools, with the result that they were of little use to the 
religious interests of their people. As a matter of fact these 
ill-educated men and women became a formidable liability 
to the Byzantine church. 

The loneliness and lowliness of the Rusin immigrant, 
through no fault of his own, was further aggravated by 
several other factors. He was either disliked or simply 
ignored by other nationals, who bore against him some real 
‘or imaginary grievances. Since his arrival coincided with 
the troublesome times following the “ Molly Maguire ” 
disturbances! many of his fellow workers considered him a 


1 The “ Molly Maguires ”’ represented a secret association of Irishmen 
organized in the anthracite-coal region of Pennsylvania, about 1854, 
for the purpose of intimidating employers and officers of the law, and for 
avenging themselves by ‘murder on persons obnoxious to them. The 
society was broken up after the execution of a number of the members, 
following serious and extensive rioting, in 1877. See Webster’s New 
International Dictionary, Springfield, Mass., 1926. 
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strike-breaker and treated him with utter contempt. His 
employers too, who had theit own ideas about social justice, 
idid not hesitate to take advantage of his backwardness, 
crudeness and lack of worldly wisdom. All these circum- 
stances helped to create a bias in the character of the Rusin 
and turn him into a man haunted with suspicions and ever 
on guard in his own defence. This in turn made the ultra- 
conservative Rusin, a trait common to all people on the lower 
cultural level, even more conservative and unwilling to change 
some of his customs according to the needs of the day. 

The Rusin had no qualified leadership, but had to depend 
on the so-called self-made man. Unfortunately in most 
instances these proved to be unworthy of trust and the evil 
genius of the people. They were quick to learn all the tricks 
of the worst type of small-time politician and made good use 
‘of the evil inclinations of the Rusin, drunkenness, pig-headed- 
ness, venality. Through their unscrupulous attempt to gain 
control over the people they became the willing tools of agents 
who found their delight in causing internal trouble. 

We already indicated that some of this trouble, which 
resulted in the defection of tens of thousands from the Church, 
was caused by political issues, principally among the russophil 
and ukrainophil factions. And the various governments in 
Europe, who did not desire to have a strongly organized and 
‘co-ordinated colony of immigrants in America, spared no 
expense to keep the fires of trouble burning. Another reason 
for internal dissension can be found in the attitude taken by 
the Latin clergy in regard to these immigrants. This aspect 
of the problem we will discuss later. 

_ Many of the difficulties experienced by the early immigrants 
and the problems which arose from them, which now con- 
front the Church as difficult matters which must be solved, 
originated from the misjudgment of the early leaders. 

_ It is quite probable that most of the immigrants had no 
intention of making America their permanent home. At 
least this was the understanding of the clergy and lay leaders. 
Hence, whatever work was undertaken did not have a long- 
range view and was not intended as a permanent institution. 
This is probably why the Rusins never made a serious attempt 
to follow the pattern set by other Catholic communities. 
However, the political and economic upheaval which followed 
in the wake of World War I in Europe, and the fact that 
those born in this country had no desire to abandon their 
native land, brought on a considerable change. But again 
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the lack of energetic and seasoned leadership failed to realize 
the importance of the moment and did very little to remedy 
the mistakes of the early immigrant, such as failure to build 
schools and other institutions of social or ecclesiastical value. 
Guided by the same misconception the leaders placed too 
much stress on national extraction and frowned on the process 
of americanization. The greatest offenders in this respect 
came perhaps from the clergy. Most of them did not master 
the English language. As a result they failed to assume 
leadership that was theirs in the communities ; they excluded 
themselves from association with their fellow priests of the 
Latin rite; and their failure to become American citizens at 
times proved rather embarrassing to their American-born 
flock and rendered their leadership almost useless. Little 
wonder then that the more alert laymen who managed to gain 
some ptominence in the community exerted themselves and 
attempted to assume leadership in the parish and in the entire 
ecclesiastical community as well. This inevitably brought on 
a conflict between the ambitious laity and the perfunctory 
clerical leadership, with pernicious results for the Church. 
The greatest error, however, was committed by the bulk of 
the clergy who failed to realize the need for new, better and 
more vigorous methods in pastoral guidance. This also was 
partially due to the fact that they did not consider the American 
church a permanent institution, and was due partially to 
their dependence on the continuous flow of immigrants. 
Some of the major omissions in this respect can be listed as 
follows. ‘They made no considerable effort to go out and 
gather the lost sheep or to counteract offensive propaganda. 
They made very little effort to acquaint the younger generation 
with the proper status of the Byzantine church, and especially 
with its mission in the long-range missionary effort of the 
Catholic Church. Here we may list the total absence of solid, 
dependable, and inexpensive literature, such as suitable 
catechisms, Bible histories, ecclesiastical histories and prayer- 
books. No arrangements were made to satisfy the devotional 
desires of the younger generation, who were thus forced to 
look for it in other churches. Parochial schools were almost 
totally lacking. In their stead, each parish had an evening- 
school which was to offer the children an opportunity to 
learn the essentials of their religion. But if we take into 
account that these classes were held after the children finished 
classes in public-schools, and that as a rule they wete conducted 
by laymen who had very little knowledge of religion and none 
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} whatsoever of pedagogy, we can understand why the children 
flooked upon these classes with hatred and contempt. The 
j parishes had no organizations, with the exception of a few 
p choirs, where youth could find opportunity to express itself : 
(to supplement this they had to join the sodalities, Holy Name 
) Societies and the like in other parishes. Practically this meant 
pthat they left their own church in preference for some other 
pparish. In many instances the clergy even failed to make 
first communion an impressive occasion, which made the 
children and their more progressive parents yearn for member- 
iship in other churches. They did not foster vocations ; 
indeed, many boys and girls were discouraged, and as a result 
found their way into the Latin church and Western religious 
}communities.'! On the whole the clergy failed to encourage 
higher education or take interest in those who found their 
'way to college and university. To state the case briefly, the 
clergy missed its opportunity to show genuine interest in the 
affairs of its people, and as a result a great number of them were 
ilost to their cause and even to the Catholic Church. 

In addition to these internal factors we have others which 
jinfluenced the life and development of the Byzantine church. 
We already noted the fact that because of the low social 
‘level of the Rusin immigrant he was relegated to a life deeply 
jsteeped in contempt from others. He could depend on no 
‘one for assistance. Whatever his faults may have been, he 
can boast of one thing, viz., that whatever was achieved was 
the work of his own initiative. And if we take into considera- 
tion the fact that the millions of dollars worth of property 
‘(plus the other millions that were lost to the Russian Orthodox 
‘and other independent factions as a result of litigations in civil 
‘coutts) which now makes up the physical assets of the exarchate 
of Pittsburgh is the result of the saving and work of a people 
confined to the lowest group of the labouring class, we are 
‘moved to admiration. But if in addition we consider that 


‘this was achieved entirely on his own initiative, in the face of 


1 A summary survey made in the late ’twenties showed some amazing 
figures. Thus it was discovered that in the vicinity of Pittsburgh alone, 
two religious communities numbered between forty to fifty nuns originally 
of the Slavonic-Byzantine rite. Representatives of the Byzantine rite 
can also be found among the secular and regular clergy, many of whom 
have distinguished themselves in the service of the Church. Till this 
day annually an average of ten to twenty persons, principally women, 
request permission to enter religious communities of the Roman rite. 
The principal reason for these recent requests to enter Latin communities 
is probably due to the fact that the exarchate of Pittsburgh has only one 
religious congregation for women. 
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opposition from friend and foe, we must admit that it was a 
most remarkable achievement. | 
According to a census made by Father John Korotnory, as | 
of 11th January, 1905, the Slavonic-Byzantine church in| 
America had eighty-nine congregations. Of these, eighty- | 
three had their own church edifices, four had chapels and two: 
held services in Latin churches. Seventy-nine communities | 
had parish houses; sixty-nine congregations provided the 
children, numbering about 7,000, with some form of cate- 
chetical instructions. This work was supervised by a total 
of sixty-eight priests. All this had been achieved in a period 
of twenty years, at the very beginning of the immigration ! 
There was, of course, the evil present in every pioneering 
movement, viz., the unworthy. The Rusin immigrant in 
America had his share of unworthy priests and laymen. The 
limits of this paper will not allow us to go into details on this 
unpleasant matter. Suffice to say that if thousands have left 
the Church and joined the dissidents this was greatly due to 
the influence, intrigue and revengeful efforts of these unworthy 
hirelings. | 
Another cause of many difficulties and problems was 
misunderstandings between the Rusin and his Latin neigh- 
bours. Unfortunately, with very few exceptions, the American 
Latin bishops and other clergy knew very little about the 
religious status of orientals. The fact that they had a rite 
which was also used by the dissidents, and known to them 
as “ Greek,” aroused the suspicions of many. The fact that 
the Rusin clergy wete married created a near-scandal, and made 
closer collaboration between the two groups even mote 
difficult. The further fact that a few ill-advised priests, for 
their own various reasons, deliberately misinformed the local 
bishops, although they could have been of invaluable help, 
helped to confuse matters to such an extent that the Rusin 
who tried to gain the good will and respect of the local 
hierarchy was practically forced to come to look upon them 
as an enemy. The failure of the bishops in Hungary to 
observe the requirements of procedure and the prescriptions 
belatedly issued by the Holy See added to the already com- 
plicated picture. In the heat of argument all interested 
parties lost sight of the real issues, while the enemy was 
reaping the harvest. On the one hand, we had the Rusin 
who was trying hard to be and remain a Catholic resisting 
every effort made by non-Catholics to entice them. On the 
other hand, we find Catholics resisting the Rusin, blocking his 
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way, refusing to associate with him, but at the same time 
inviting him to join the Latin church at the expense of the 
Byzantine communities. Were not the issues at stake 
eternal values and immortal souls the whole affair could be 
considered as a comedy ! 

The Rusin had received a trust from the Holy See which he 
tried to fulfil. He was to go out into the world and present 
to the most critical eye a rejuvenated church full of life and 
vigour, a church which was to give the lie to dissident propa- 
ganda that Rome intended to destroy the venerable traditions 
of the East and latinize all who came into her fold. He had 
been faithful to this trust for three hundred years ; but now 
he was told that all was in vain, that he must give up his 
trust, his tradition, his past. He did not read this in any 
written statement; but that is the way the treatment he 
experienced at the hands of his new neighbours was inter- 
preted to him by the tireless dissident propagandist. 

_ To carry on with the trust was a burden sufficient to tax 
his strength. To carry on with the trust in the face of oppo- 
sition from alleged friends and from the foe was overwhelming. 
But to see his own deserting the ship, was more than he could 
bear. Can we wonder that he too began to look upon his 
Latin brethren with a mind filled with suspicion ? 

eG es 

_ For years he had to battle against insidious efforts to draw 
him into schism. From time to time he had to appeal to 
the civil courts for assistance in resisting such overtures and 
advances and to protect ecclesiastical property he had procured 
by his hard-won earnings. Thousands of souls, deceived by 
propaganda or disgusted by unchristian-like litigation, left 
the Church. There were those who were frightened by the 
clash of battle and sought refuge in the calmer and peaceful 
haven of the Latin church, heedless of the fact that their 
defection gave more material to the dissidents and had a 
discouraging effect on those who would not give up the fight. 

It is true that later many of the Latin bishops and priests 
came to the assistance of the Rusins by allowing them to hold 
services in their churches or schools. Some bishops deputed 
ptiests to organize the Rusins into compact communities. 
At least in one instance—Bishop Canevin of Pittsburgh in 
1904—a special pastoral letter was issued to the Latin clergy 
to acquaint them with the Rusin, his plight and his rights. 
These, however, were isolated instances, which did not receive 
proper publicity and could not and did not off-set the suspicions 
germinated by the much publicized misunderstandings. In 
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addition many Latin priests estranged great numbers of Rusin 
faithful from their lawful pastors, or failed to instruct them to 
return to their own churches. Through this policy they 
embittered the Rusin clergy and made them seek to retaliate 
by lawful and unlawful means. : 

One of the greatest evils that followed in the wake of this 
misunderstanding was an unfortunate move in self-defence 
made possible by the civil laws of several states. In order 
to defend themselves more effectively against the control of 
the local Latin bishops, contrary to the law of the Church 
practically all ecclesiastical property was incorporated under 
the provisions of state laws inspited by anti-Catholic move- 
ments.1 According to these laws, in most instances, the 
incorporated property was under the absolute control of lay 
trustees who later on assumed the authority to “hire and 
fire ” their pastor with no regard for the wishes of the bishop. 
This ill-conceived plan paid dividends of the most tragic kind 
in later years. 

And while the Rusin was caught in this vicious whirlpool, 
more and more difficulties confronted him. Church after 
church was being built, but the supply of clergy was cv a 
Often the faithful had to be satisfied with a hurried visit made 
by a travelling priest who could spend no more than a day 
or two in one place. Some communities would not see a 
ptiest for a year, others for a much longer period. At the 
present time there are churches and missions in the far West 
who have not seen a priest of their rite for two years. Yet 
they carry on, and refuse to be swayed by non-Catholic 
propaganda. 

Thousands are clamouring for parochial schools, but the 
small number of nuns, overtaxed and overworked, without a 
vacation year after year, are unable to satisfy the demand? 
Hence a great number of children must attend public schools, 

1 An excellent study on the various attempts made by anti-Catholic 
groups in the United States to choke off the Church by regulating property 
rights was made by an eminent non-Catholic scholar, Ray Allen Billington, 
in his work entitled The Protestant Crusade, 1800-60. New York, 1938. 

2 More and more parishes are beginning to realize the need for parochial 
schools. Unfortunately the limited number of sisters qualified to teach 
makes it impossible to satisfy the demands. A plan was devised whereby 
the sisters spend their summers in rural parishes for periods of four to 
five weeks, giving religious instructions to the children. These arrange- 
ments did not prove satisfactory for more than one reason. Above all 
it overtaxes the physical and mental strength of the sisters who are required 
to teach for three or four years without any rest. Some attempt was 


made to invite sisters of the Latin communities to help out in this dis- 
tressing condition, Thus far these attempts have failed. 
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with the consequent dangers of a secular education. True, 
almost every community settled by the Rusin can boast of 
at least one parochial school; but then the old misunder- 
standing which arose between East and West makes it imposs- 
ible to reap all the benefits of such institutions. For both 
clergy and faithful find it hard to overcome their suspicions 
in regard to their Latin brethren. The situation is not 
helped by the fact that too many of the children trained in 
these parochial schools are estranged from their own church 
and made to feel that their church and their rite are inferior 
to the Latin. Cases of this sort have been reported too often 
to be considered negligible, and one can understand why a 
Ruthenian pastor hesitates to urge that his spiritual children 
attend the Latin parochial schools. 

It is against this background, fraught with difficulties, prob- 

lems, misunderstandings and prejudices, that we must study 
the history of the exarchate of Pittsburgh in order to appreciate 
the triumph hidden in the statistical data quoted above. 
_ There is one more phase in this history that must be touched 
briefly. It has to do with the appointment of Bishop 
Ortynsky, and the political fight that followed between the 
Ukrainian and non-Ukrainian factions; the appointment of 
two sepatate administrations ; and finally the establishment 
of the Pittsburgh exarchate. 


* * * 


The intelligent interpretation of the chronological facts, 
which we ate about to review, depends entirely on our ability 
ully to evaluate and appreciate the setting we have endeay- 
pured to describe. Otherwise the real drama in the history 
of the Slav-Byzantine church in the United States will have 
sluded us. 

We have mentioned that not long after the immigration 
egan the number of Rusin immigrants grew at a rapid pace. 
As a result, as early as 1891 the Rusins, both clergy and laity, 
ittained a numerical majority (which they retain to this day) 
mong Slavonic Catholic orientals in U.S.A., and so claimed 
eadership in ecclesiastical affairs. In the meantime, however, 
he Ukrainians in Galicia had initiated a campaign for national 
ndependence. This had its reverberations among the 
umerous immigrant colonies in the United States and Canada. 
The limits of this paper will not permit us to give details 
f the political agitations which took place among the immi- 
rants. Suffice to say that once the national issues were 
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injected among the Slavonic immigrants in America, inter- 
necine quarrels and misunderstandings increased rapidly and 
put an additional burden on the confused pioneers. In 
addition to this, clannish division, based on some unexplained 
misunderstanding between the clergy of the home diocese of 
Munkacs and Presov, made its influence felt among the Rusin 
clergy. This division gave origin to so-called Munkacs and 
Presov cliques among the clergy, which were almost con- 
stantly at odds with each other, and at times allowed their 
mutual’ attacks to assume scandalous proportions ; and the 
faithful were called upon to take sides, and even to decide 
the issues at stake by sheer weight of numbers. 

The ever alert and financially well-situated dissidents were 
quick to understand the propaganda value of these internal 
troubles, which also helped to increase the external difficulties 
experienced by the sincere but simple people. Little wonder 
then that the number of Russian dissident churches, peopled 
by apostate Ruthenian Catholics, increased rapidly. To 
remedy the situation the Holy See had to take energetic steps. 
This in turn required a thorough report on conditions among 
the immigrant colonies. Hence in 1902 the Holy See appointed 
Father Andrew Hodobay, a canon of the diocese of Presov, 
as visitor apostolic, and charged him to investigate the Ameri- 
can situation and make report to Rome. This investigation 
lasted until 1906, but not having a copy of the report on hand 
we cannot give its details. There is little doubt, however, 
that the visitor mentioned the major disciplinary aberrations 
of clergy and laity which contributed towards the creation 
of a chaotic condition. From subsequent legislation we can 
surmise that the principal violations were centred round the 
manner in which ecclesiastical property was being held and 
administered ; the improper manner in which some priests 
tried to obtain and hold pastorates ; and in general an almost 
complete disregard for ecclesiastical authority and ecclesiastical 
law. The main contention of the report was that law and 
order could only be re-established if and when the Holy See 


appointed a bishop with authority to rule and guide the 
headless flock. 


! According to the best information available, among the 200,000 to 
300,000 Russian dissidents that are reputed to live in the United States 
approximately 90,000 are considered more or less regular church members. 
Of these, according to the same authority, from 70-80 per cent are apostate 
Ruthenian Catholics. See Joseph Roucek, One America, New York, 


1944; also Census of Religious Bodies, published by U.S. Department of 
Commerce 1936. 
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On the basis of this report and on the insistence of the 
bishops in Europe, in May of 1907 the Holy See did appoint 
Stephen Ortynsky, a monk of the Order of St. Basil, bishop, 
and charged him with the guidance of the Slav-Byzantine 
church in the United States. Unfortunately, for several 
reasons the appointment of Bishop Ortynsky did not bring 
the desired results: in a way it even contributed towards 
‘deepening misunderstandings and increasing the loss of 
faithful to the dissident Russian church. 

First of all, Bishop Ortynsky was not given full episcopal 
powers. Instead, he was to act as Ruthenian vicar general to 
the local Latin ordinary in whose territory Ruthenian Catholics 
were domiciled. The clergy and the Ruthenian press, 
‘Catholic and non-Catholic, did not hesitate to make an issue 
of this peculiar appointment, which was branded as discrimina- 
tory against orientals. Some went so far as to state that it 
‘was a veiled attempt to latinize the Byzantine faithful. Again 
an appeal to the people was made; meetings were called 
with the purpose of passing resolutions, appeals and demands. 
Although we have reason to believe that most leaders in this 
movement were moved by a sincere desire for right, we need 
not stretch our imagination to realize the harm created when 
an uneducated mob was urged to add its voice and its weight 
to these discussions. 

- Bishop Ortynsky had to face other difficulties too. He was 
chosen from a religious order not too popular with the 
secular clergy, which had its own ideas about the person to 
be chosen for the office of bishop. 

As for the Rusins, who by this time could boast of a com- 
manding majority, Bishop Ortynsky was guilty of an “ unpar- 
donable crime”: he came of Ukrainian stock! In the 
absence of a thorough and unbiassed study on this matter, 
it is impossible at this time properly to evaluate to what 
extent, if any, the political convictions of Bishop Ortynsky 
did influence him in the administration of ecclesiastical 
affairs. On the basis of evidence we do have on hand, it 
seems that in addition to the prejudice the bishop met on his 
atrival to the United States, he became the victim of several 
tactical errors which in due time added to the confusion of the 
existing situation. np sae 

The Rusin people are not particularly nationalistic. How- 
ever, under the impact of ukrainophil propaganda, which 
refused to consider the peculiar tradition of the Rusin people, 
it was inevitable that a counter-movement should make its 
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weight felt and become, as it wete, a standard by which all 
persons, activities and organizations were to be judged. Hence, 
any person connected with the ukrainophil movement or its 
proponents automatically lost any claim to the confidence or 
trust of Rusins. 

When the appointment of Bishop Ortynsky was made 
public, the Rusin community immediately took steps to make 
known its opposition to the bishop. As stated above, he 
came from a religious order not popular with the secular 
clergy ; in addition to that, the Basilian monks in Galicia were 
n the vety forefront of the Ukrainian separatist movement. 
And since the bishop came from the Galician province and 
was, as a matter of fact, one of the best-known preachers of | 
the Basilian Order, it was almost natural for the Rusins to_ 
suspect that he would use his episcopal dignity and oratorical 
power to add weight to the ukrainophil movement in the 
United States. At least the propagandists did not have too 
much trouble in convincing the simple faithful that things 
were really so, and thus line them up in the camp of the 
opposition. ! 

The bishop himself succumbed to several tactical errors. 
He surrounded himself in the capacity of advisers, with too 
many individuals connected with the Ukrainian movement, 
while representatives of the opposite camp claimed to ex- 
perience great difficulty in approaching the bishop. Some of 
these advisers were reputedly unworthy of the bishop’s trust, 
another fact which the Catholic and anti-Catholic press did 
not hesitate to advertise. From time to time they abused 
their trust, increasing thereby the discontent of the people and 
clergy, and to make matters worse in many instances these 
abuses were committed in the name of the bishop. This then 
was the composite picture of the situation during the early 
part of Bishop Ortynsky’s administration. On the one hand, 
the personal background of the bishop offered sufficient 
material for the forming of prejudices in the minds of those 
who viewed his appointment with disfavour; on the other 
hand, tactical mistakes committed by the bishop gave a 
semblance of truth to many of these prejudices. The im- 
portance of these mistakes can only be appreciated if we have 


1 Thus, for instance, whenever Rusins decided to establish a parish, 
the resolution contained a clause to the effect that the property was to 
be held in trust by Bishop Ortynsky until such time as a bishop “of 
their own flesh and blood ”’ should be appointed, in which case the property 
was to be deeded or transferred in trust to such bishop. 
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a fair idea of the confidence and trust placed by the Rusin 
people in the Amerikansky Russky Viestnik, the official 
weekly paper of the Greek Catholic Union, a strong fraternal 
otganization of the Rusin immigrants (which at the present 
time boasts fifteen million dollars worth of assets) : it was this 
organization which led in the fight against the bishop.! 
_ Under these circumstances the task of Bishop Ortynsky 
was a hopeless one. Everybody realized that law and order 
had to be re-established if the Slavonic-Byzantine church was 
to be preserved for American posterity. Everybody conceded 
that the bishop must take energetic steps in that direction. 
Yet, because the bishop was unable to gain the confidence:of 
his clergy and people, his work was doomed to failure. Thus, 
for instance, if the bishop wished to discipline a recalcitrant 
riest, all that was needed was to assert that the priest in 
uestion was a victim of political persecution and the faithful 
would ordinarily line up against the bishop. In other in- 
stance particularly where the local Latin ordinary showed 
interest or sympathy towards the Byzantine rite, priests would 
tefuse to submit to the jurisdiction of Bishop Ortynsky and 
would deal exclusively with the local ordinary. Conditions 
f this sort only added to the confusion and definitely retarded 
the much needed reformation. 
Bishop Ortynsky’s position was to become more difficult 
with the promulgation of the decree “Ea Semper,” issued 
by the Holy See on 18th July, 1907.2 Several of its pro- 


1 The Greek Catholic Union is a fraternal organization organized in 
1892 for the purpose of defending the interests of the Rusin people. In 
ue time this organization gained great influence among the people. 
‘Aside from opportunities to meet at regular conventions and congresses 


called on special occasions, the leaders of this organization reached the 
people by means of an official weekly newspaper called the Amerikansky 
Russky Viestnik (The American Russian Messenger). It is said that at 
one time 100,000 copies of the paper were mailed weekly. During the 
course of years this paper gained the confidence of the people to such 
an extent that it was used asa standard of truth! If the Viestnzk approved 
‘of something it was approved by the people ; if the Viestnik disapproved, 
ithe people likewise disapproved of the matter or persons under discussion. 
2The antipathy manifested towards the decree ‘‘ Ea Semper’’ by the 
clergy was based on several motives. The decree itself contained several 
provisions which they considered offensive. The principal objections 
centred around three provisions : , ; 
(1) The Holy See reserved the right to appoint a bishop as its exclusive 
prerogative, while the clergy claimed a fictitious privilege to elect its own 
bishop ; (2) Ruthenian priests residing in the United States were deprived 
of the privilege of administering the sacrament of confirmation to infants 
at the time of baptism, a practice of the Byzantine and other Eastern clergy 
from time immemorial; (3) Only unmarried priests or childless widowers 
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visions were considered highly offensive by the clergy, and since 
Bishop Ortynsky was bound to carry out the wishes of the 
Holy See he was looked upon as a traitor to the Byzantine 
cause. Again the propagandists went to work, and did 
everything in their power to undermine the authority of the 
bishop. Congress followed congress, protests in the spoken 
as well as the written word assumed belligerent tones. While 
the majority of the faithful were groping in the fog of con- 
fusion, the unworthy among the clergy and the laity were 
unscrupulously pursuing the advancement of their personal 
interests to the great detriment of the Church and religion 
in general. It is estimated that the dissident Russian church 
alone gained approximately 90,000 adherents from among the 
Catholic Ruthenians, mostly Rusins and russophil Galicians, 
and some Protestant sects began a fairly successful campaign 
among the disturbed Ruthenian settlements.! 

Finally, in the year 1913, the parties managed to arrive at 
some semblance of peace. This was due to several factors : 
(1) On 28th May, 1913, the Holy See gave Bishop Ortynsky 
full and ordinary episcopal powers (Ap. Del. 25th Aug. 
1913); (2) Some of the offensive provisions of the decree 
“Ra Semper” were modified by the provisions of a new 
decree, known as “Cum Episcopo Graeco-Rutheno,” pro- 
mulgated on 17th August, 1914 ; (3) A compromise on the 


were to be admitted to the ministry in the United States. Aside from 
these provisions other factors helped to increase the aversion of the clergy 
from the decree, which they considered to be a sign of latinization. Rumour 
had it, and we remember hearing the same story in Rome in the late 
*twenties, that when Metropolitan Andrew Szepticky protested against 
“Ea Semper,’’ Pope Pius X is alleged to have admitted-the ill-advisedness 
of the decree, but put the blame on his advisers. About the same time it 
was reported that a minor prelate on the staff at St. Peter’s basilica in 
Rome refused a Ruthenian bishop permission to celebrate the Liturgy 
at the tomb of St. Peter. Rumours of this kind, which could never be 
satisfactorily checked, and ill-advised words or deeds of imprudent men, 
contributed more to misunderstanding between East and West than 
anything else. 


'Sabbatarians and Baptists made successful inroads among the 
Ruthenians. We were amazed to see, for instance, a building on the 
sone side of Pittsburgh purporting to be a ‘‘ Ukrainian Presbyterian 
church. 

2 Notice of the change in the status of Bishop Ortynsky was given 
to the American hierarchy by a letter of the Apostolic Delegate dated 
25th August, 1913. 

3 See Acta Apostolicae Sedis, VI (1914), 458 sq. Originally the decree 
was issued for a period of ten years; on 2Ist June, 1924 it was renewed 
for an indefinite period, and was superseded by the new decree “Cum 
Data Fuerit’’ on ist March, 1929. 
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political issues reunited the warring factions among the clergy 
and the faithful. 

_ Unfortunately the settlement of this internecine disturbance 
did not come soon enough to allow the bishop to consolidate 
his gains. It did serve the purpose, however, of paving the 
way for the establishment of the Pittsburgh exarchate. Bishop 
Ortynsky died on 24th March, 1916, and two years later 
the Holy See separated the two political factions by appointing 
-wo separate administrators,! the forerunners of the present 
Slavonic-Byzantine ordinaries in the United States. 

The period of the two administrators was marked by 
feverish activity on both sides, and the Holy See was bom- 
barded with demands for the appointment of resident bishops. 
From the standpoint of ecclesiastical discipline it was a period 
which can be characterized as calm before the storm. It 
was also during this time that the dissident Russian church 
made its last bid to capture the spiritual guidance of the 
Ruthenians in America, when its Holy Governing Synod 
decided to establish a separate bishopric for Ruthenians in the 
United States. Subsequently Father Stephen Dzubay was 
consecrated as the first dissident Ruthenian bishop.? This 
move, however, did not bring the results that were anticipated, 
and can be marked off as an effort which failed. 
| June 15th, 1924 may be considered the day on which the 
exarchate of Pittsburgh was officially born. For it was on 
that day that Father Basil Takach, a priest of the diocese of 
Munkacs in Czechoslovakia, was consecrated titular bishop 
of Zela at the church of St. Athanasius in Rome, and entrusted 
oy the Holy See with the spiritual guidance of the Rusin 
seople in the United States. 

_ Since we ate now dealing with contemporary history we 
can only mention the principal dates and events which mark 
the twenty-two years of the exarchate’s official existence. 


‘1 The Apostolic Delegate, by virtue of special faculties received from 

Pope Benedict XV, personally appointed both administrators, by a letter 
jated 11th April, 1918. They were Father Gabriel Martyak, pastor of 
Lansford, Pa., placed in charge of the Rusins ; Father Stephen Poniatyshyn 
yastor in New York City, in charge of the Ukrainians. 
- 2¥Father Stephen Dzubay was a priest of the diocese of Munkacs who 
aboured for the Ruthenians in the United States for a number of years. 
During the controversy with Bishop Ortynsky he seceded from the church, 
und on 7th August, 1916, was consecrated bishop of Pittsburgh by the 
lissident Russian Metropolitan, Eudokim Meschersky, in St. Nicholas’s 
Russian cathedral church, New York City. Later Bishop Dzubay re- 
sented, was received back into the church, and lived in seclusion in St, 
Paul’s Friary, Graymoor, N.Y. 
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After his arrival into the United States Bishop Takach set 
up temporary headquarters in Uniontown, Pa. Upon repre- 
sentations made to the Holy See, which had designated New 
York City as the episcopal centre, permission was granted to 
establish residence in Munhall, Pa., a suburb of Pittsburgh. 

The first issue to be settled was the division of parishes 
among the two exarchates. In accordance with regulations 
emanating from the Holy See a census was to be taken in each 
parish, and where the majority of faithful were found to be of 
Rusin, Slovak, Hungarian or Croatian extraction, they were 
subjected to the jurisdiction of the Pittsburgh exarchate. 

Next on the agenda was the re-establishment of law and 
order. This in itself would have been a gigantic task, but 
when we consider the circumstances under which the exarchate 
had developed and was born we have no difficulty in appre- 
ciating the difficulty of the mission which confronted the 
newly-appointed bishop. It was a mission which required 
a man of either exceptional administrative ability or of great 
patience. To the Pittsburgh exarchate Providence gave a 
man of exceptional and almost inexhaustible patience. 

The situation which confronted the bishop and which 
called for a tactful solution can be summarized in the following 
manner. In the absence of a universally acknowledged and 
respected ecclesiastical authority, the immigrant Ruthenians 
introduced a peculiar form of ecclesiastical discipline. It 
was a sott of compromise between the Protestant system, 
completely opposed to the ancient canonical regulations of 
the Byzantine church, and a system based on a rudimentary 
knowledge of Catholic ecclesiastical discipline. Consequently 
all ecclesiastical property was governed by a body of lay 
trustees elected at various times by a meeting of the congre- 
gation. In due time these trustees assumed powers which 
were not theirs, and considered themselves masters of the 
clergy. Ecclesiastical law to the contrary notwithstanding, 
church discipline, appointments of pastors, various expendi- 
tures of the most trivial kind, were invariably discussed and 
decided at congregational meetings. In order to hold the 
benevolence of the faithful, upon whose good will depended 
the livelihood of the priest, the clergy learned to cater to 
the mob, and placed more confidence and respect in their 
flock than in the ecclesiastical authorities who could not or 
would not defend their interests. This of course meant that 
the law of the Church was observed only in such cases and to 
such extent as would be tolerated by a given congregation. 
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In addition to this the Greek Catholic Union, which at its 
»xeak boasted of a membership in excess of 120,000 members, 
xercised a powerful influence through its local lodges and 
yarticularly through its official newspaper. It was only 
vatural that the officers of this powerful organization should 
‘spite to control the church as well. And again, with few 
‘xceptions, the clergy was inclined to show mote respect 
or the apparent power of this organization than for an 
‘ecclesiastical authority which as yet did not prove its worth. 
t is true that the Greek Catholic Union accumulated many 
nerits during the course of the years. The fact that it grew 
tp with the church in America and often was instrumental 
M organizing local communities misled some of its more 
imbitious leaders to claim that the church could not survive 
without the assistance of the organization. Under these cir- 
cumstances, a clash between the secular power, as represented 
vy this organization, and the Church was inevitable. 

_ Furthermore, the bishop was handicapped by a spirit of 
lisunity among his own clergy. Disappointed candidates for 
he bishopric, together with their followers, did not approve 
of the Holy See’s choice, and retained an inimical attitude to- 
ward their new ecclesiastical superior. There is some evidence 
hat while the bishop was still on the high seas on his way to 
America a small number of dissatisfied priests and laymen 
vere plotting against him. However, in fairness to the bulk 
wf the clergy and people it must be said that the newly- 
ppointed bishop was given a royal welcome. In due time 
he smouldering antipathy between the Munkacs and the 
°resov clans grew in intensity, and various efforts were made 
o draw the bishop into the dispute. At first dissatisfaction 
was exptessed over the appointment of various diocesan 
fficers ; the activities of the bishop together with his personal 
vabits and shortcomings were also criticized ; and to make 
matters worse this was often done in public and in the presence 
of ambitious laymen who were biding their time. In addition, 
he bishop’s hands were tied by the pitiful scarcity of priests 
ind by the fact that most of the clergy were married men with 
fairly large family. In practice this meant that he could not 
rive weight to his admonishments by applying the proper 
‘anonical sanctions when such need occurted. Furthermore, 
ince he felt obliged to provide the clergy with the means 
O maintain and raise their families on a standard becoming 
heir state, appointments to benefices were not based solely 
n the merits and abilities of the individual but some considera- 
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tion had to be given to the size and needs of the family, the 
financial standing of the parish, opportunity for proper and 
adequate education of the children. Under these citcum- 
stances it was impossible to avoid murmuring on the part of 
the clergy, even though they realized the difficulty of the 
bishop’s position. 

To summarize, these were the problems which confronted 
the bishop upon his arrival to America. 

On the one hand there was crying need for the enforcement 
of ecclesiastical discipline, with an unavoidable clash between 
the bishop and the ambitious representatives of the laity. 
On the other hand there was a clergy without whose assistance 
one could not think of introducing the necessary reforms, 
which as yet was vacillating. In the case of a few this vaccilla- 
tion was due to the shady state of their own private life; of 
others it was due to fear for the welfare of their family ; of others 
again it was due to their antipathy for the bishop, or for some 
other reason. 

The bishop’s first move was to secure the Church’s control 
over all ecclesiastical property and thus free the clergy from 
the control of the laity. To this end many charters were 
amended. In other instances the ecclesiastically favourable 
statutes of the various states were enforced, and in general an 
earnest effort was made to secure the rights of the Church 
overt all ecclesiastical properties. This of course did not 
always go smoothly. Sometimes the clergy, which stil 
doubted the ability of ecclesiastical authority to cope with 
the difficult situation, hesitated to enforce the law of the 
Church and maintained a compromising attitude. These 
provisions were especially disapproved by the lay trustee: 
(known also as officers of a congregation or curators), because 
they understood that should the bishop succeed they woule 
lose control over the clergy, to say the least. ‘To what 
extent this disfavour on the part of a dominating laity receivec 
its inspiration from the more ambitious leaders of the afore: 
mentioned Greek Catholic Union can be decided only after z 
thorough study of the question has been made. 

At any rate for the time being those who were to gait 
by the continuance of ecclesiastical disorder did not fee 
they could successfully challenge the bishop since he stil 
enjoyed a considerable amount of popularity. So the 
decided to await the arrival of a favourable moment, anc 
opportunity to thwart the bishop in his reforms was at han 
when the Holy See issued a new decree with provisions fo 
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jthe spiritual administration of the Ruthenians in the United 
States. This decree, known as “Cum Data Fuerit”? and 
issued on 1st March, 1929,! represented a slight modification 
of previous legislation given on 17th August, 1914, and, as 
jwas the case with the decree “ Ea Semper,” was publicized 
‘in the Ruthenian press as an attempt to latinize the Byzantine 
church. For all practical purposes the fight between the 
jbishop and the reactionary group among laity and clergy 
twas “on,” and it ultimately resulted in the creation of an 
yindependent church. This body, officially known as the 
atpatho-Russian Greek Catholic Orthodox Church of the 
\Bastern Rite, is said to be subject to the Hellenic archbishop 
of New York ; and, it is interesting to note that the dissident 
Russian bishops in the United States outlawed this independent 
ofganization since the very beginning of its existence. It is 
jestimated that the exarchate of Pittsburgh lost at the most 
from 18,000 to 20,000 souls in favour of this separatist body. 
To the superficial observer this independent movement, 
hich is now abating, was directly caused by the decree 
“Cum Data Fuerit,” and especially by the enforcement of 
clerical celibacy. It is true that the spark which actually set 
off the fire was the bishop’s refusal to ordain two clerics who, 
fter successfully completing their theological studies, in 
idefiance of the bishop’s orders, married and then presented 
themselves for ordination. Nevertheless a careful study of 
tthe dispute will reveal that at the bottom of the whole 
movement lay a stubborn refusal to submit to ecclesiastical 
discipline. We need only consider the case of the seven 
mominal clerical leaders in this movement. One, who is 
mow the bishop of the “ independent church,” refused to be 
transferred from his parish and roused his parishioners to 
violent protest against the bishop. Another, the assistant at 
the cathedral, summoned a meeting of the congregation and 
had himself elected rector instead of his aged principal. 
Another, who on the recommendation of the bishop and 
because of ill health, was made editor of the aforementioned 
Amerikansky Russky Viestnik, week after week violently 
attacked the Holy See in the most vile manner and propagated 
heresy. Because of such ecclesiastical crimes these seven 


1See Acta Apostolice Sedis, XXI, 152 sq; for English version of the 
decree see Bouscaren, Canon Law Digest, Milwaukee, 1934, Vol. 1, pp. 
6-16. It was issued for a ten-year period, and with slight modifications 
was renewed for another period of ten years on 23rd November, 1940. 
See Acta Apostolice Sedis, XX XIII, 27-8 ; Bouscaren, Vol. II, pp. 6~7. 
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priests were duly tried and found guilty and properly sen- 
tenced. At the request of the defendants, the Holy See 
reviewed the whole matter, and found everything in order. 
Furthermore, because of their obdurate refusal to submit to 
the supreme decision of the Holy See, Pope Pius XI was 
forced to excommunicate them by name. 

Further evidence of the real causes of this independent 
movement can be found in the voluminous records of equity 
suits instituted in the civil courts in disputes over property 
tights. And though one will find numerous witnesses in 
these cases who claimed to be the defenders of their church 
against an attempt to latinize it, the courts have found abundant 
evidence to conclude that the real issue at stake was a refusal 
on the part of these people to abide by the rules and regulations 
of the Church. 

Apparently the furore of this movement, which came to 
the surface in the second half of 1929, is on the wane since 
the beginning of the forties. Aside from the loss of souls 
the Pittsburgh exarchate suffered other damage in the spiritual 
and material realms. The damage caused by scandal and 
adverse publicity is beyond human estimation. Nevertheless, 
this insane movement had its compensations. The cockle was 
weeded out, and the good faithful were confirmed in their 
loyalty to God and to the Church; and the clergy was made 
to realize the need for a more intensive and extensive endeavour 
in pastoral care, particularly in regard to the younger 
generation. 

* * * 

Possibly a discussion of the problems which confront the 
exarchate of Pittsburgh would be of interest to the reader, 
but the limits of this paper do not allow more than a mere 
mention of them. 

Above all the exarchate must be mindful of the mission 
it has to fulfil if it is to justify its existence. Its immediate 
mission is, of course, the guidance of the people entrusted 
to its immediate care. But in addition to this it has a definite 
place in the wide-range programme of the Church, namely, 
it must serve as a living invitation to Eastern dissidents to 
return to Catholic unity. To succeed in this it must present 
itself in full possession of all those spiritual, cultural and social 
benefits which accrue to a church truly divine in origin. 
Its interior and exterior organization and life should be such 
as to convince the simplest observer of the falsity of calumnies 
hurled against the Holy See, particularly those concerning 
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the question of rite. The importance of this mission, which 
unfortunately was overlooked by the clergy in the past, and is 
not too evident to a good portion of the clergy today, cannot 
be over-emphasized, especially today when America alone 
offers a truly free haven to the Catholic Slav-Byzantine church. 


} 


The fulfilment of this mission is not an easy charge. On 
the one hand the Byzantine church, if it is to attract and 
keep the generation of our day, must adapt itself to modern 
conditions and the modern way of life.1 On the other, 
the responsible leaders of the Byzantine church will have 
to possess extraordinary qualities of prudence and ability 
to introduce needed revisions without offending the dissidents 
and without offering their propagandists more opportunity to 
accuse the Holy See of attempts at latinization. 

_ It is evident that the Byzantine church in America will need 
an energetic and far-sighted leader endowed with a truly 
catholic, universal spirit, which would enable him to tise 


1 Enthusiasts and arm-chair champions of the Eastern rites often 
condemn efforts aimed at the revision of the Eastern liturgies because 
\they are not familiar with the difficulties encountered by the clergy, 
‘who must make the best of a ritual which does not fit in its entirety into 
jthe circumstances of contemporary life. They do not seem to understand 
that our generation no longer has the patience to sit (much less stand) 
through services which last for hours, such as the rather monotonous 
‘Good Friday Matins of the Byzantine rite, or the long monastic vigil 
‘service on Christmas Eve. In many instances the Byzantine church 
‘does not offer an opportunity to satisfy devotional aspiration as under- 
ystood by our generation. Thus it has no appropriate Lenten devotion 
iiich would appeal to the average American, who would like to have 
)something similar to the Way of the Cross. Too often priests must use 
jtheir own imagination in arranging for some occasional devotion, as 
jwhen, following the end of hostilities last year, the clergy had to compile 
la special thanksgiving service, since such a service is not to be found 
in the Byzantine rite. [On the other hand, the Eucharist is the greatest 
fof all thanksgiving services. What more—or less—can Byzantine or 
jLatin need ?—Tue Epitor, £.C.Q.]. Nor have Byzantine Catholics the 
,opportunity to venerate, publicly, the more modern saints because they 
‘are not provided with appropriate and ecclesiastically approved devotions. 
{Little wonder then that so many of these Catholics find their way to 
ithe Latin churches, where they find a variety of devotional exercises 
yadapted to modern ways of life. One should strive towards idealism, 
but it is folly to lose sight of the reality of one’s daily need! Ina similar 
‘manner these idealists do not hesitate to condemn the American Byzantine 
‘clergy for sometimes abandoning the eikonostasis (a screen, covered 
jwith pictures, separating the sanctuary from the nave). They do not 
irealize that the artistic and structural atrocities which often pass as 
jeikonostases are not only unliturgical, but frequently either makes it 
impossible for the majority of faithful present to follow the action in 
the sanctuary or distracts their attention from the action altogether. 
\These are some of the reasons why the American faithful often insist 
ithat the eikonostasis be omitted from the more modern structures. 
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above human and provincial interests. This leadership in 
otder to be effective will need the assistance of a clergy with 
a better than average standard of education, pastoral prudence 
and, above all, apostolic zeal. 

Such leadership, however, no matter how excellent, would 
be wasted if the laity were disregarded. The success of the 
Byzantine church in America to a large extent will depend 
on the willingness of the faithful to co-operate with the 
hierarchical leaders of the Church. But they cannot co-operate 
unless they are informed of the exalted mission their church 
is to perform in the long-range missionary efforts of the 
Catholic Church. Few, if any, of the faithful of the Byzantine 
church in America (or anywhere else for that matter) know 
why they should adhere to their own rite. If in the past the 
Byzantine clergy had taken the pains to explain to their faithful 
the place they occupy in the economy of the Catholic Church, 
the number of those who leave their native rite in preference 
for the Roman rite would be less. Hence the need of a 
systematic programme of education for all Catholics, but 
above all for Byzantine Catholics, regarding the importance. 
of the Byzantine church in the life of the Catholic Church. 

We must admit that the story of the Slavonic-Byzantine 
church in America does not present a very edifying picture. 
We personally have been impressed by one thought which 
should offer some consolation to those who place little hope 
in the continuance of that church in America. It is this: 
Beyond any shadow of doubt the establishment, growth and 
survival of the Catholic Slav-Byzantine church in America is 
due to divine intervention and has the characteristics of the 
miraculous. One need only survey the chronological events 
to realize that were it not for divine intervention those who 
allegedly were trying to establish and preserve the Catholic 
Byzantine church would have succeeded in destroying it. 
Hence we feel justified in concluding that it is God’s will 
that the Byzantine church should thrive in America for a 
definite purpose ; and if the clergy and faithful of the exarchate 
of Pittsburgh will prove themselves equal to the sublime call 
they need not fear the future. 


STEPHEN C. Gutovicn, Ph.D., $.T.D. 


THE SLAV-BYZANTINE SEMINARY IN 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


DUCATION and training of an American-born clergy 

to serve the spiritual needs of the Byzantine Slavonic 

Catholics was one of the foremost and fundamental 

aims already in the earlier stages of the organization 
‘of the Oriental church in the United States. It was indeed 
a question of settlement and survival for an emigrant church 
‘whose faith and fate were dependent more than those of any 
‘other Catholic group in this country on the excellence of its 
clergy. It was not only the problem of safeguarding the 
faith in a preponderantly non-Catholic surrounding, but also 
of retaining, accommodating and rooting an Oriental rite, 
with its deep influence on the religious and secular way of 
life, among Catholics who by virtue of their predominantly 
western European origin were truly “ occidental” in their 
approach to Catholic thought and tradition. 

It ought to be stated right at the beginning of this short 
sutvey that the first merit of laying the foundation of the 
Oriental Catholic church in the United States goes to the 
‘immigrant clergy, which, in spite of many hardships and 
‘difficulties, mistakes and trials, secured the future development 
lof their church. Without the labour and sacrifice of this 
iclergy there would be no American-born candidates for priest- 
‘hood who combine with zeal for and loyalty toward their rite 
a spirit of Americanism which makes them true sons of 
their country. 
| When in 1907 the first step toward establishing an eccle- 
siastical organization for the Ruthenians was made ee 
the promulgation of the apostolic letter “Ea Semper” by 
Pope Pius X, the early foundation of a seminary for the 
training of an American-Ruthenian clergy was particularly 
recommended. As an interim measure it was suggested in 
this decree that Ruthenian candidates should be admitted to 
Latin seminaries... But the provisions of “ Ea Semper ” 

1 Litt. Apost., 14th June, 1907, A.S.S., Vol. XLI (1908), p. 6: Art. X. 
Cum nondum habeantur sacerdotes rutheni, qui vel nati vel saltem educati 
sint in Civitatibus Foederatis Americae, Episcopus rutheni ritus, praevia 
intelligentia cum Delegato Apostolico et Ordinario loci, omni studio curet, 
ut seminarium pro clericis ruthenis in iisdem Civitatibus Foederatis 
educandis quantocius instituatur. Interim vero clerici rutheni in semi- 
naria latina locorum, in quibus nati sunt, vel domicilium acquisiverunt, 
admittantur. Sed nonnisi caelibes, sive nunc sive posterum, ad sacros 
Ordines promoveri poterunt. 
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by no means eased the task of the first Ruthenian bishop, 
Stephen Soter Ortynsky, in establishing a seminary. Bishop 
Ortynsky lacked ordinary jurisdiction at the outset of his 
appointment. Candidates for the proposed seminary had to 
be incardinated in the Latin diocese of their origin or domicile. 
They remained subject to the respective Latin ordinaries.! 

Nevertheless, Bishop Ortynsky accepted the responsibility 
with great initiative. He aimed at the establishment of 
English language schools in each Ruthenian parish, and at the 
opening of a Ruthenian-American Seminary at Philadelphia. 
for the education of the clergy. The intended curriculum 
was to follow the pattern of Latin seminaries in purely theo- 
logical matters. As a preliminary step he considered sending 
the students for such lectures to Latin seminaries, but in 
purely Oriental church matters, discipline, liturgical language, 
music and customs, the proposed seminary was to fill a place 
for the Ruthenian candidates which the Latin seminaries could 
not offer. Such at least were the plans in 1909.? 

It soon became more and more obvious that these original 
plans could not be carried out. The church organization 
envisaged and drafted in “Ea Semper” was enlarged and 
strengthened in 1913. Bishop Ortynsky was then appointed 
ordinary of the Ruthenians in the United States, independent 
of any Latin jurisdiction. A year later, the apostolic letter 
“Ba Semper” was superseded by a decree of the Congre- 
gation for the Spreading of the Faith, “Cum Episcopo,’”% 
which again emphasized the necessity of the training of an 


1Ibid., Art. XVI. Laici rutheni candidati ad Ordines, cuiuscumque 
originis et domicilii fuerint, illi dioecesi incardinati censeantur, a cuius 
Ordinario acceptati fuerint, et pro qua emiserint iuramentum missionis 
seu stabilitatis ad inserviendum in dicta dioecesi. Ab ea autem dioecesi, 
in qua incardinati sunt, in aliam transire nequeant, nisi praehabito censensu 
Ordinarii a quo et ad quem, ac opportune reddito certiore Episcopo rutheni 
ritus. 

2 Andrew Shipman, in Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. VI (1909), 748: 
(The bishop) “ aims to establish English-Ruthenian schools in each Greek 
parish and to open a Ruthenian-American seminary at Philadelphia 
for the education of American-born Ruthenians as priests of the Greek 
rite. There is already one American-Ruthenian priest, lately ordained. 
In purely theological matters they will be educated as in Latin seminaries, 
if not actually sent there for lectures, but in the Oriental church rites, 
discipline, liturgical language, music and customs the proposed seminary 
ee fill Wie for the Ruthenians which our present diocesan seminaries 

o not fill.” 


317th Aug. 1914, A.A.S., Vol. VI, 458-63. 
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-autochthonous clergy for the Ruthenian jurisdiction.! It was 
left to the judgment of the ordinary to decide, in accordance 
with the needs of the Ruthenian church, whether a proper 
Ruthenian-American seminary should be established or 
whether the candidates should be sent to other colleges, 
either in America or in foreign countries. 

There was still some indication in the decree that the 
‘seminary was to be located in Philadelphia, by providing that 
the rector should reside there.2 However, by the time the 
decree was put into operation, Bishop Ortynsky had apparently 
changed his plans, and was seriously contemplating the estab- 
lishment of the intended seminary in Washington, D.C., 
and to have it affiliated with the Catholic University in America.3 
This was the first time that the nation’s capital and the out- 
standing university of American Catholicism had been taken 
{into consideration as the centre of training and education of 
ithe Ruthenian-American clergy. 

__ There is good reason to believe that the bishop had even 
(thought of enlisting the financial support of the Hungarian 
)government. However, such hopes did not materialize. 
The Hungarian prime minister, Count Stephen Tisza, was 
' strongly against the project as a whole. He expressed concern 
sover the establishment of such a Seminarium Rutheno- 
ee fearing that the Ruthenians originating from the 
-Subcarpathian mountains—which region was then under 
| Hungarian rule—might thus become estranged from their 
‘mother country. Tisza advocated the sending of reliable 
priests from Hungary to America in order to maintain the 


| 
' 1Ibid., p. 460, art. 10. Sacerdotes Graeco-Rutheni, pro regionibus 
+ Statuum Foederatorum Americae Septentrionalis designati, educentur in 
» Seminario proprio Rutheno-Americano, vel etiam in aliis Collegiis, tum 
in America, tum extra Americam, secundum necessitatem Ecclesiae 
, Ruthenae ac iudicium Episcopi Rutheni. Ut Ecclesia Graeco-Ruthena 
in Statibus Foederatis laudabiliter crescere, dilatari ac providentialem 
é missionem suam in Graeco-Ruthenos adimplere possit, necessarium est ei 
-habere sacerdotes integros vita, zelo ac pietate praeditos, sufficienter 
eruditos, lucri non cupidos et a politicis factionibus alienos. Episcopi 
»Rutheni grave munus erit tales missionarios inter populum mittere. 
. Ad sustentationem Seminarii et educationem missionariorum, tum rectores 
ecclesiarum, tum ipsae ecclesiae Graeco-Ruthenae in Statibus Foederatis 
Americae Septentrionales contribuent. 

2 Ibid., art. 7. 

3 We owe this information to Bishop Bohachevsky. The writer wishes 
to express his gratitude to the bishop for the permission to make use of 
the diocesan archives and other sources of information. 
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ties with that country. Should this not be possible, then, it 
was suggested by the prime minister, Ruthenians living in 
America should send their sons to Hungary for their training 
for the priesthood. If, however, the establishment of the 
Ruthenian-American seminary could not be avoided, or the 
training of American-born candidates in Hungary not be 
carried out, the prime minister urged an assurance from 
Bishop Ortynsky that he would appoint in the future only 
ptiests sent from Hungary to ecclesiastical posts among 
Ruthenians originating from the Hungarian kingdom! 

Bishop Ortynksy apparently was unwilling to make such 
commitments? and the first world war caused the postpone- 
ment of his plans, until his much lamented sudden death 
in 1916 put an end to the hope for an early resumption of the 
programme for the establishment of a seminary in the United 
States. 

The prolonged interim administration of the following 
eight years by no means favoured plans for the Ruthenian 
seminary. Some candidates studied at St. Mary’s, the Sul- 
pician seminary in the archdiocese of Baltimore, as a temporary 
solution. The gradual separation of the Ruthenian faithful 
according to their countries of origin finally led to the estab- 
lishment of two distinct Byzantine Slavonic jurisdictions, and 
the appointment of Bishop Constantine Bohachevsky as 
otdinary of the Ruthenians of Ukrainian (Galician) extraction 
in 1924. The rather critical period of transition to and 
formation of two exarchates in the United States brought 
about another decree, “Cum Data Fuerit,” issued by the 
Sacred Eastern Congregation on 1st March, 1929.3 It is at 
present still the fundamental law of the Ruthenians in the 
United States.* 

The new decree made provisions for the establishment of 
a junior and a senior seminary either for both exarchates 
combined or for each jurisdiction separately. It was also 
decreed that those students who should frequent Latin semi- 
naries as designated by their respective ordinaries ought to 


1 Letter, Imperial and Royal Austro-Hungarian Consulate in Phila- 
delphia, No. 53, 26th June, 1915 to Bishop Ortynsky. Diocesan archives. 

2 Draft of reply, no date, Diocesan archives. 

3 A.A.S., Vol, XXI (1929), 152 ff. 

4It was amended and continued in force by the decree of 23rd 


November, 1940, of the Sacred Eastern Congregation; A.A.S., Vol. 
XXX (1941), 27-8. 
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be trained in their proper ethos and liturgy by one or more 
/priests of their rite.! 

Nevertheless prevailing conditions, still necessitated a 
postponement of the establishment of proper seminaries. 
The problem has been a main preoccupation of Bishop 
‘Bohachevsky. An early attempt (1926) to establish this 
‘school in Philadelphia with the help of the Catholic Union, 
a society working under the protection of the archbishop of 
Philadelphia, Cardinal Doughtery, and the chairmanship of 
Dom Augustine Galen, O.S.B., did not materialize for various 
‘reasons. In order to assure a staff of experienced professors, 
Bishop Bohachevsky also approached two religious in- 
stitutes. But although he found both the superiors general 
‘most willing to accept his offer and to be placed in charge 
‘of the education of the future clergy of the Philadelphia 
-exarchate, changing world conditions forced abandonment 
also of these plans. 

__ Nevertheless, Bishop Bohachevsky took pains to assure the 
best possible training of the candidates for priesthood. Some 
of the students were sent to Rome and studied at the Ponti- 
fical College of St. Josaphat, at the College of Propaganda or 
at The Angelicum. Others were sent to the Canisianum at 
Innsbruck in Austria, while still another group—mostly 
Ukrainians from Galicia who received scholarships from the 
-exarchate of Philadelphia—studied in the diocesan seminary 
of Stanislavov. Innsbruck received the particular attention 
of Bishop Bohachevsky, for he himself is a graduate of the 
famous Jesuit college and a doctor of theology of the 
university there. . 

_ This situation continued until the German armies invaded 
Austria in March 1938. For the students of the exarchate 
of Philadelphia, enrolled in the Canisianum in Innsbruck, 


es 


lloc cit., art. 11. Cum necesse sit ut habeantur sacerdotes integrae 
vitae, zelo ac prudentia praediti, in scientiis sacris eruditi et politicis 
factionibus alieni, curent Ordinarii, ut data opportunitate, saltem pro 
utroque Ordinariatu erigatur Seminarium minus et maius, pro clericis 
ritus graeci-rutheni educandis. Interim vero clerici isti frequentent 
Seminarium latinum ab Ordinario designatum, atque unum alterum- 
ve habeant sacerdotem sui ritus, qui eos ritus liturgiamque propriam 
bene ac diligenter edoceant. Ad subveniendum clericorum educationis 
expensis, tum rectores ecclesiarum, tum ipsae ecclesiae ritus graeco- 
rutheni in Statibus Foederatis Americae septentrionalis contribuant. 
Enixe Ordinarii commendent clero fidelibusque pium opus vocationum 
ecclesiasticarum, curentque ut sacerdotes, praesertim parochi, pueros, qui 
indicia praebent ecclesiasticae vocationis, a saeculi contagiis arceant, ad 
pietatem informent, primis litterarum studiis imbuant, divinaeque in eis 
vocationis germen foveant. 


| 
| 
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began then an unforgettable period of events. They wit 
nessed the first brutal atrocities committed by the nazi invaders 
against Catholics in Austria. They were present at the 
solemn votum commune on 30th October, 1938, and the doom of 
the Canisianum in Austria, and they joined the exodus of 
faculty and students to Sitten in Switzerland at the close of 
the year. ap | 

This group stayed with the exiled Canisianum until the end 
of May 1940, and was even augmented by a few more students 
from the United States. All left when America recalled her 
citizens in European countries. During the scholastic year of 
1940-1 the students went to St. Mary’s Seminary of the 
Sulpician Fathers in Baltimore. 

It soon became obvious that the new world conflagration 
would make it impossible for a considerable time to send 
students to the European continent. On the other hand, the 
assignment of the students to Latin seminaries could never 
meet all the requirements of the particular training of Oriental 
priests in the United States and the problems thus arisin 
were not confined to the exarchate of Philadelphia. They 
struck in the same way the Pittsburgh exarchate, and the 
exarchate in Canada. ‘The time had come to decide upon the 
establishment of proper educational institutions for the future 
clergy of the Slav-Byzantine discipline in North America. 
Preliminary attempts to find a solution centred around the 
suggestion of a North American central seminary which 
should serve the needs of all three exarchates in the United 
States and Canada. Such plans did not materialize. 

In looking for a place for the diocesan seminary of the 
Philadelphia exarchate, Bishop Bohachevsky took up the 
favourite idea of his predecessor, Bishop Ortynsky, and 
decided on Washington, D.C. Thus came about the estab- 
lishment of St. Josaphat’s seminary which was actually 
opened on 30th September, 1941. 

While America had then not yet entered the war, the housing 
shortage made it impossible to purchase a suitable building. 
The new seminary started with missionary modesty. A few 
adjoining apartments in a new apartment-house on Lincoln 
Road in Washington was the beginning. The students came 
“from all over the world,” in the very sense of the words, to 
lay the foundation of the new seminary. In addition to the 
“ Canisianists,” there was a student, Mr. Sheremeta, who 
had returned in time from Rome, and another, Mr. Olesh, 
who had come home from Stanislavov via Kiev, Moscow, 
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Siberia, Japan, the Pacific and San Francisco. Incidentally, 
poth were to be the first students to graduate from the 
seminary: they were ordained by Bishop Bohachevsky on 
14th January, 1942. 

It was a particular blessing for the young seminary to 
receive as its first rector, Father Emil Ananevych, an educator 
of outstanding quality. His spirit passed to the students 
whose enthusiasm was able to overcome the difficulties of 
anew beginning. The Discalced Carmelite friars were their 
neighbours on Lincoln Road, and the: little Carmelite church 
pecame the Lord’s House where the Holy Liturgy was cele- 
brated according to the Slavy-Byzantine discipline. Ever since 
these days the Carmelite church remained the place where 
che Washington congregation of Byzantine Slavonic Catholics 

ttend services on Sundays and feastdays. For the “ Cani- 
sianists ” it meant even more, since they found in two young 
and energetic Austrian Carmelites, Father John Nitterl, now 
drior of the community, and Father Andrew Geier, good 
‘tiends who shared their love for the suffering and beautiful 
and of Tyrol in Austria. It would happen sometimes after 
che Holy Liturgy that the fine choir of the seminary would 
zet together in the garden of the monastery to sing a few 
songs from the Austrian Alps, with the same accent as did 
their brethren from Galicia when they were in Innsbruck, 
or a few of the gay “ americanized ” songs of the Canisianum 
is the American students did when they were over there. 
- In the following year the temporary seminary was moved 
so quarters closer to Catholic University. There, on Michigan 
Avenue, it occupies a small building leased from another 
‘eligious institute, and it will remain there until in not too 
far a future a new building will be erected on Harewood 
Road. The lot of land acquired for this purpose by the 
dishop is located in one of the nicest spots around the campus 
of Catholic University. The blueprints of the permanent 
aome of St. Josaphat’s seminary promise an institutional 
Suilding equipped with all the facilities of present-day 
America, and will include a small sisters’ convent and a public 
shapel of the Slav-Byzantine rite. 

When the first pioneering work was done, Father Ananevych 
sbtained permission from his ordinary to resign as rector 
of the seminary in order to prepare himself for the fulfilment 
of his lifelong wish, to become a Byzantine son of St. Francis. 

The rectorship was then entrusted to Father Athanasius 
Chimy, a young Basilian hieromonk from Canada, who held 
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this office from the beginning of 1942 until the end of the 
scholastic year 1943-4. Under his guidance the seminary 
was expanded to capacity. Enterprising and active, he met 
with the confidence of the authorities in the fulfilment of his 
task of integrating the new seminary into the curriculum of 
the Catholic University. His efforts were crowned with full 
success, and when he left the seminary to take up new educa- 
tional duties assigned to him by his order, St. Josaphat’s had 
gained its due place among the houses of studies affiliated 
with the university. 

His successor is Father James de Boer, a Dutchman by 
birth. He transferred to the Slav-Byzantine discipline shortly 
after the first world war and worked in Galicia, whence he 
came to the United States some fourteen years ago. He 
brought with him to this office a life long experience and 
a genuine love for the Oriental Catholics. He combines the 
typical Dutch sense for order and organization with a truly 
natural gift of an educator, which make him an outstanding 
guide of the young candidates for priesthood. 


It was not only the question of finding a suitable, if tem- 


porary home for the new seminary, and of settling its internal 
organization, but also of providing for the necessary special 
courses required for the training of the future priests. The 
students of St. Josaphat’s Seminary are students of theology 
only. The courses in philosophy are given at the Ukrainian 
seminary of St. Basil’s College in Stamford, Connecticut. This 
junior seminary, which is under the excellent rectorship of 
Bishop Ambrose Senyshyn, O.S.B.M., auxiliary of the Phila- 
delphia exarchate, is affiliated to the Catholic University, 
thus placing the entire philosophical and theological studies 
under the guidance of this university. After completion 
of the courses in philosophy in Stamford the students come 
to Washington, where they follow the fundamental and general 
“seminary ” courses at the School of Sacred Theology of the 
university.! 
These coutses are, of course, primarily intended for students 
of the Latin discipline. Considering, however, the national 
status of the university, the theological faculty does not serve 
any specific diocesan interests. ‘This removes, first of all, 
the obviously peculiar aims of a local seminary and makes it 
certainly better prepared to receive Eastern-rite students, 
1The Catholic University of America. Announcements for the School 


of Sacred Theology, and The School of Canon Law, Vol. XXXI (1945), 
pp. 17. 19. 
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hose presence also proves to be a very welcome opportunity 

of mutual understanding between Latin and Oriental Catholics. 

While there was no major change in the curriculum as pro- 

vided by the theological faculty, certain specific provisions 
were made as a first step toward a programme which, as it is 

hoped, will be completed in not too far a future, after certain 

‘administrative obstacles and internal difficulties will have 

‘been removed, in order to make room for the full realization 

of the aims of oriental studies as defined in the apostolic 

constitution “Deus Scientiarum Dominus.”! 

Among the courses offered at present in the general curri- 

‘culum of the School of Theology we mention in particular 

those in early church history, given by the dean, Dr. John 

‘Quasten, who takes particular interest in the Oriental church.? 

In addition, several special courses deal with various problems 

of Oriental Christianity. Special emphasis is laid upon 

the instruction in Byzantine liturgy and the Church Slavonic 
and Ukrainian languages. All three courses are given at 

St. Josaphat’s by Father de Boer who is an undisputed 
authority in these fields. 

' The university’s School of Canon Law also takes its share 
in the education of the Oriental theological students in par- 
icular, and in the promotion of the study of Oriental canon 

daw in general, in which it offers two courses which are given 

by the present writer. The one course, Jus Particulare 

Ruthenorum, is obligatory for all Oriental students, while the 

other more general course on Oriental canon law is obligatory 

for all students of the School of Canon Law, and elective for 

‘Oriental theological students. The establishment of a special 

coutse in Jus Particulare Ruthenorum was due to the initiative 

‘of the dean of the School of Canon Law, Dr. Hubert L. 

‘Motry, who is taking great pains to expand the studies of 

Oriental canon law in the curriculum of the school.4 
_ This is the present state of St. Josaphat’s Seminary. Up 
to the end of the scholastic year 1945-6 twenty-one 
students reached their goal and were ordained priests of their 
rite. The seminary was born out of the conditions of the 


14.A.S., Vol. XXIII (1931), and Ordinationes S. Congregationis de 
Seminariis et Studiorum Universitatibus to this constitution. 

2 Dr. Quasten is also editing, together with Dr. Joseph C. Plumpe, also 
of the Catholic University, a new series of the works of the Fathers in 
English translation under the title Ancient Christian Writers. 

3 Cf. Announcements, op. cit., pp. 22, 24-5. 

4Cf. Announcements. The Report of the Rector, Vol. XXIX (1943), 


pp. 25-6. 
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second world war, but it has attained permanent status to 
serve a profoundly peaceful aim, the training of messengers of 
the King of Eternal Peace among the Catholics of the Slay- 
Byzantine discipline in the United States. 


Dr. WILLIBALD M. PLOECHL. 


etal 


THE NEW ETHIOPIC MISSAL i 


Epiror’s Note.—This is an account in detail of the publication of the 
Ethiopic Book of the Offering referred to in Father Korolevskij’s article 
in our last issue. 


N 1548 Tasfa Seyon produced at Rome the Ethiopie 
liturgy in Latin, and the ordo communis was printed in the 
books of the New Testament, between the Acts of the 
Apostles and the Epistle to the Romans. Two anaphora 
wete included in this work, that of our Lord Jesus Christ 
and the Apostles; while a third appeared at the end of the 
book, ‘“‘ the Anaphora of our Lady Mary, which Abba Cyrta 
bishop of the city of Behnsa composed.” 
In this sixteenth century translation, the fi/ioque was inserte 
in the creed and the wording of the epiclesis was altered. 
The Catholic rite was revised in 1890 and again in 1913 
and the missal published in the latter year at Asmara in Eritre 
was entitled: Rztws Aethiopici secundum usum Catholicoru. 
ipsum missale seu Asmarae. Typographica Catholica, 1907.7 ; 
Pope Pius XI ordered a further revision to be made i 
accordance with the best liturgical and traditional ning il 
This was accordingly undertaken, and after eight years work 
it was completed by the Vatican press on the 8th day of the 
month Cheddar in the yeat 1938 of the era of the Messiah (of 
redemption) and 1945 according to the computation of Rome. 
The text of the missal is integral, and it is based on a critical 
examination of many of the extant manuscripts of the liturgy 
and also on that of Diredawa, although the recent war unfot- 
tunately prevented the use of material existing in some of the 
libraries of Europe. | 
No author’s name is given, but it is probably the work of 
Canon van Lantschoot rather than of the Cardinal secretary 
of the Congregation for the Oriental church. 


1 Tasfa Seyon ((0b. 1550), an Ethiopic monk and liturgist, lived in 
Rome for 12 years. His tombstone may be seen in the church of S. Stefano 
degh Abissini, now in the Vatican City. 

2 1913 in European reckoning. 
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Canon Arnold van Lantschoot is one of the consultors ot 
she Sacred Congregation for the Oriental church, as well as 
of the Pontifical Commission for Biblical Studies, and he is 
on the staff of the Vatican library. 

_ The missal is entitled the Book of the Oblation, and has 228 
ages. 

Pages v and vi of the introductory part consist of a 
oreface. This preface says that few changes have been made, 
out that three anaphoras hitherto unpublished have been 
‘nserted, namely the prayer of the oblation of our Lady Mary, 
which Abba George composed, and the prayer of the oblation 
of St. James the brother of our Lord, and the prayer of the 
ablation of our father Mark the evangelist. 
| The editor goes on to say that one alteration concerns the 
words of consecration. The Monophysite missal has the 
form: “ This bread is my body,” but that as our Lord said: 
“This is my body” such are the words of consecration! in 
this missal. Moreover, the scriptural form is found in the 


_ 1 Abba Tecle Mariam Semharay Selam, late spiritual director of the 
fthiopian Pontifical College, Rome, has written a monograph on the 
subject (De Indumentis sacris ritus Aethiopict. De Verbis consecrationis. 
Romac ex Schola Typographica. Pio X. Via Etruschi, 7-9. 1930), in which 
ae affirms that the form in the liturgy of the dissidents arises from an 
anintentional error, and that in any case it expresses no more than the 
sonnotation of the species already consecrated. It was in fact an acci- 
Rental insertion. Thus, he says that the words in question are not found 
in the Ethiopic versions of either St. Mark or St. James, nor yet in the 
Sinodos, from which the Anaphora of the Apostles was derived. They 
a equally wanting in the Testament of the Lord, the source for the Anaphora 
yf our Lord, which holds second place in the missal. A Paris manuscript 
bf the Anaphora of our Lady has “‘ This bread my body. . . . This is 
pay blood,’ which shows clearly that here at least the word “‘ bread ”’ 
was mistakenly written for “ is.” 

' The Anaphora of St. John Chrysostom, in nearly all extant Ethiopic 
manuscripts, has the ipsissima verba of Holy Scripture. 

_ Finally, it may be noted that the correct form appears in some codices 
of the anaphora of St. John the Evangelist. 

’ Evidence indeed is forthcoming that the change in the words of con- 
secration was a gradual and haphazard process. Thus, if we take the 
Anaphora of St. John from the manuscriptis in the Bibliotheque Nationale, 
Paris, we find that numbers 72 and 76 give the correct form; 67 the 
sorrect form for the bread and “‘ This chalice my blood ”’ for the wine; 
while in 74 both forms show the additional wording. 

The printed Monophysite missal (p. 123), published in Addis Ababa 
in 1926 (1918), gives the accurate form of the words of institution, Abba 
Kidane Mariam, the restorer of the purity of the liturgy in the province 
of Beghiemeder, affirmed that by received tradition the words “ This 
is my body’: “This is my blood” are always consecratory: while 
Ethiopic professors are accustomed to explain the words in Amharic by 
saying: “This is my body which to-morrow will be crucified: This 
is my blood which to-morrow will be poured out upon the cross.” 


E 
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Sinodos,! as well as in some ancient manuscripts. The form 
“This chalice is my blood” has been allowed to remain, as 
it is found in the gospel of St. Luke? and in the epistle of 
St. Paul to the Corinthians.? 

Careful investigation, the preface continues, shows that the 
prayer “ Lord our God, who didst accept the offering of Abel 
in the wilderness,” which is said in the preparatory part of 
the liturgy, as the priest walks round the altar, was originally 
recited a second time, namely in the prayer over the wine, 
and that therefore it must be said again by all those who use 
the Catholic missal. . 

On page 48, in the prayer of faith (creed), the word /i/oque 
has been inserted in parentheses. The preface says that 
although the expression is not found in the old books, the 
dogma of the essence of the procession of the Holy Spirit is 
clearly revealed by this word. Nevertheless, “it is not a 
precept that you should say it, if this addition displeases you.” 

A final alteration is thus referred to in the preface: ““ You 
shall no longer bless the masob* in which the bread is brought 
from the‘ house’ of bread,’ by the prayer ‘ over the golden 
masob,” which has been printed in the second part of page 18. 
In this prayer only the repository (paten) is blessed in which 
the body and blood of our Lord Jesus Christ is kept for 
communicating the faithful from the holy mystery. The 
masob in which the bread is brought, you shall bless with the 
sign of the cross, saying : ‘In the name of the Father and of 
the Son and of the Holy Ghost, one God.’ ” 

A list of sixteen variant anaphoras follows, which may be 
chosen at the discretion of the celebrant. The 12th and 15th 
contain rubrics. 

Page vii has the index, while page viii is blank. The 
second part of the missal, to which the former pages merely 
form an introduction, begins with the “ Doctrine of the 
mysteries, which before the prosphora is set out for the faithful ” 
(pp. 1-3). Then follows the “‘ Testament of the morning ” 
(pp. 4-6) and the “ Testament of the evening ” (p. 7), while 


1 The Ethiopic book of canon law, which is largely composed of a trans- 
Jation of the Sahidic Heptateuch. The Apostolic Tradition of Hippolytus, 
as it is found in the Ethiopic version, forms an integral part of the Sinodos. 

2) Luc} Xi, 20: 

Sl (Cory, Xi a5. 

4A round box of metal or wickerwork. Renaudot (Lit. Ovien. Collec. 
T. I, p. 474) calls it “‘ avcam sive discum majorem.”’ 

5 The building situated outside the church, in which the eucharistic 
_bread is prepared. 
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pages 8-13 contain prayers: ‘“‘ Over the wine,” “ For travel- 
lers,” “ For the fruits of the earth,” “ For rivers,” “ For the 
king,” “‘ For those who offer oblations,” “ For those who have 
fallen asleep,” “‘ For the catechumens,” “‘ For those who have 
allen asleep ” (then three prayers for the dead,) “‘ For peace,” 
“For our congregation,” and “ For the pope.” 

The “ Supplication for the morning ” (pp. 14-16) has seven 

formulas, one for each day of the week, from Monday to 
Sunday. 
Pages 17-19 have the prayers “‘ For new things,” “‘ Over 
iny vessels of the church,” “‘ Over the veil,” “ Over the paten 
d its covering,” ‘“ Over the chalice,” “‘ Over the cross,” 
“Over the golden masob,” “ Over the paten,” and “ Over 
he cross-spoon.””! 

Pages 20-4 contain passages from the “ Legislation of the 
Sing,” which are extracts from the Fethé Neghest®? concerning 
he Eucharist. 
| The missal properly so-called begins on page 25, and 
tarting from here there is a Latin translation published for 
he Congregation for the Oriental church: 

Sacra Congregazione per la Chiesa Orientale. Prot. N.1307-28. 
iturgia Etiopi. Revisione e ristampa del “ Messale Etiopico.” 
lenaria seconda, Allegato I. Testo latino dell’Ordinario della 
essa con l’anafora degli Apostoli, Tipografia Poliglotta Vaticana, 
944, 69 pag.: Allegato I]. Testo latino di 17 anafore Etiopiche, 
944, 137 pag. 

The translation, however, is not an exact copy of the Geez 
Pal in its final form, and it is rather of the nature of an 
ide mémoire fot the compilers. Consequently, it is not allowed 
» be published, and is normally circulated to members of 
he Oriental congregation only. In the appendix of a/legato TI 
here is a second Anaphora of St. Cyril, which has not been 
hserted in the missal, as it is little more than a fragment, 
nce the following parts are wanting : prayer of the fraction, 
‘ord’s prayer, embolism, inclination, pilot of the soul and 
‘aposition of the hand. The anaphora was published in 
). Lofgren and S. Euringer, Die beiden athiopischen Anaphoren 
ides heiligen Cyrillus. Patriarchen von Alexandrien”, in Zeitschrift 
‘7 Semitistik und verwandte Gebiete 8 (1932), Pp. 230-43 


/(1933)> PP- 44-86. 


. 


1 The ritual spoon, the handle of which ends in the form of a cross. 
'2 A nomocanon by which the Monophysite church of Ethiopia is gov- 
ined. It was translated in the fifteenth century from the Arabic. 
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Pages 25-9 of the new missal contain the first part of the 
Ordinary of the Mass, and pages 30-50 the second part, that is 
up to the beginning of the Anaphora of the Apostles. 

Facing pages 51 (beginning of the Anaphora of the Apostles), 
65 (beginning of the Anaphora of our Lord), and 75 (beginning 
of the first Anaphora of our Lady) are full page miniatures, 
finely executed in traditional Ethiopian style. They are the 
work of Dom Jerome Leussink, a Benedictine monk of Ane 
Chevetogne, who has so successfully decorated the recently 
furnished Byzantine chapel in the palace of the Oriental 
Congregation. 

The three following subjects have been chosen: our Lord 
on the cross between his Mother and St.John; our Lord 
seated, in the act of blessing with his right hand and holding 
in his left a book which rests on the left knee ; and the blessee 
Virgin carrying the Infant Jesus on her left arm, between 
two angels, each of whom is armed with asword. The figute 
of our Lady is a classical Byzantine Theotokos, but designed 
in Ethiopian style. 

Pages 51-63 contain the Anaphora of our fathers the holy 
Apostles, with the rest of the Ordinary of the Mass; pages 
65-73, Anaphora of our Lord and our God; pages 75-86, 
Anaphora of our Lady Mary, Mother of God, which Abba 
Cyriacus, bishop of the city of Behnsa, composed; pages 
87-94, Anaphora of our Lady Mary, Mother of God, which 
Abba George composed; pages 95-106, Anaphora of St. 
John the Evangelist, Son of Thunder; pages 107-16, 
Anaphora of St. James, Brother of our Lord; pages 117-26, 
Anaphora of our father Mark the Evangelist; pages 127-37, 
Anaphora of the 318 Orthodox; pages 139-50, Anaphor 
of the apostolic St. Athanasius ; pages 151-61, Anaphora of 
St. Basil; pages 163-70, Anaphora of St. Gregory of Nyssa. 
Brother of St. Basil; pages 171-79, Anaphora of St 
Epiphanius; pages 181-9, Anaphora of St. John Chry- 
sostom; pages 191-9, Anaphora of St. Cyril, Patriarch o} 
Alexandria; pages 201-9, Anaphora of James! of Sarug 
pages 211-18, Anaphora of St. Gregory; and pages 219-26 
Anaphora? with which the book of oblation is ended. 

The text of the missal, as we have said, is integral, but as 
some of the anaphoras are unmeasurably long, as for example 


1 The missal of Asmara (1913) called this anaphora Mount Olivet an¢ 
Mount Epagomenus. 

2The anaphora is that of Dioscorus of Alexandria, which the missa 
of Asmara ascribed to Dionysius, patriarch of Great Alexandria. 
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jour Lady (1), St. John the Evangelist, 318 Orthodox and St. 
‘Athanasius, certain passages have been marked, as being able 
ito be recited or omitted at the discretion of the celebrant, 
Zs PP. 77-9 3 95-6 5 97-8 3 128-303 140-1; 142-4. ; 

| When on the other hand a passage has had to be supplied, 
|t has been taken from one of the other anaphoras. Thus, 
inthe Anaphora of James of Sarug, where the words of con- 
secration are wanting and the institution is purely narrative, 
the lacune have been supplied by the Anaphora of the 
‘Apostles. 

_ The missal has restored the traditional practice of having a 
recital of the institution proper to each anaphora, whereas 
‘that of Asmara had one fixed form. 

| The words of consecration have been printed in large type, 
| nd to a certain extent isolated from their context, which 
ipethaps is not very happy psychologically. her 

The paper of the book is excellent, and the printing very 
jsuccessful, while the work may be considered a real trtumph 
ifor the liturgical commission of the Congregation for the 
|Oriental church. 

ARCHDALE A. KING. 


, Unitas : Rivista Internazionale Trimestrale. Roma, 1946. 
‘Numero 1 and 2. 


) 

' No more opportune journalistic effort could be looked for 
an the direction of religious unity than that represented by 
‘the first two issues of Unitas. As the organ of the newly- 
formed International Association bearing the same name, the 
review displays a breadth of interest and a hopefulness of 
outlook which must be heartening to every reader. Contri- 
‘butions come from many quarters, and with considerable. 
variety of idiom—English, French, Spanish and Italian. 
Perhaps the most significant feature is the variety of points of 
‘view assumed by the writers, resulting, in part, from the 
‘different Christian bodies which they represent. A topical 
example of this is the article by Bogomil Vosnjak, an Orthodox 
Serb, who propounds his view of the actual religious situation 
in Yugoslavia. There may be something to be said for his 
‘contentions, which, however, should be studied in conjunction 
with the more discriminating reply in the second issue under 
‘the title, “‘ The Paradox of Yugoslavia.” Of special interest is 
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the contribution of Péte Martin Jugie on the question of 
Divorce in the early Church. After reviewing the variations 
in practice which history records at certain times and places 
both in East and West, the author’s conclusion is as follows : 
“ Seule de toutes les Eglises Chrétiennes, l’Eglise catholique 
romaine est restée fidéle 4 la doctrine et a la pratique primi- 
tives.” In his study entitled “Personne et Société,” M, 
Jacques Maritain considers some of the more philosophic 
aspects of social unity, and his acute observations deserve to 
be carefully pondered by all students of the problem. 

The essay of Father de Vries, S.J., on the Union of the 
Eastern Churches, is instructive. After a lucid description of 
the origin of those great bodies of Eastern Christians which, 
while differing from one another, in rite, language, customs 
and culture, yet believe themselves to be true portions of the 
Church of Christ, he inquires why there should have been, 
and still is, so great difficulty in inducing them to reunite, 
and he finds the main cause to be political: “ La difficolta si 
trova essenzialmente nel sistema orientale di Chiesa statale, 
nell’identificazione di Chiesa e Nazione.” Another, though 
lesser, cause he discovers in the so-called “ latinisation ” 
imposed by missionaries on converts from separated churches, 
and as an example of this he cites our western manner of 
teaching theology: “Abbiamo senz’altro sostituito le forme 
della teologia occidentale 4 quella della orientale senza alcuna 
preoccupazione di distinguere cid che, nella nostra maniera 
occidentale di trattare la teologia é essenzialmente cattolico, 
e cid che é specialmente occidentale....” If this is a refetence 
to the scholastic method, it is singularly unfortunate, for that 
method is by no means “ especially western.” It derives 
from Aristotle, and flourished in the East for centuries before 
it reached the Western schools, so much so that the first 
scholastics in Europe were constrained to read Aristotle in 
translations from the Arabic. Speculative philosophy of this 
kind has proved itself peculiarly congenial to the oriental 
mind, as we see in some of its ablest exponents. And here 
it should be noticed, that one of the greatest hindrances to 
the progress of theological science in the Eastern Churches, 
and consequently to their reunion with the test of Christen- 
dom, is the lack of a philosophy, as many of the more discerning 
minds among them have come to realize. This is well illus: 
trated in an article of the second issue of the journal, where 
Father Manders shows how the learned champion of Ortho- 
doxy, Chomjakov, seeking a philosophical foundation for his 
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teaching, could find nothing more suitable than the idealism 
of Schelling. Our contention is borne out by the instructions 
of the Holy See on the teaching of theology in oriental 
‘seminaries. 

Finally, the contribution of the editor, Fr. Charles Boyer, 
affords a striking illustration both of the intense desire for 
unity among some Protestant bodies, and of the quite peculiar 
‘difficulty attending all such movements outside the Catholic 
‘Church. And this reflexion, ably developed and applied to 
ithe world-conditions of to-day, provides the same writer 
hwith an appropriate theme for the opening article of the first 
issue of the review. 
| Dom ANTHONY FLANNERY. 


| Trety Chas (The Third Hour). No. 1, International 
Universities Press, New York. $1. 


This is the first of religious-philosophical issues published 
ain New York by a group of Orthodox, Catholic and Protestant 
Iwriters. The name refers to the Pentecostal ecstasies of the 
‘disciples and to Apostle Peter’s reply to the Jews: “ These 
imen are not drunk, as you suppose; it is only the third hour 
fof the day” (Acts ii, 15). Peter went on to say: “ This is 
hat was foretold by the prophet Joel : In the last times God 
says, I will pour out my spirit upon all mankind, and your 
sons and daughters will be prophets.” It is this sense of 
urgent awareness that “the last times” have arrived that 
forms the key-note of this small symposium of Christian 


The first issue of The Third Hour is published in Russian 
‘with a useful summary of contents in English. It is to be 
followed by an English number. This method of “ speaking 
in tongues ” is certainly not very satisfactory, but is perhaps 
tthe only one possible in a world which has lost not only the 
supernatural Pentecostal gift of tongues, but also its historical 
substitute—the common knowledge of one or two “ dead ” 
languages. Jeat 

The publication bears an unmistakable imprint of the 
intellectual atmosphere of Paris, most of the contributors 
being cither Russian exiles still living there or recent arrivals 
in America from France. There are a number of valuable 
contributions from Orthodox pens. Perhaps the most im- 
pressive of them are Professor K. Mochulsky’s reminiscences 
of Mother Maria Skobtsova, a remarkable Russian nun in 
Paris, a woman who combined a great gift of practical charity 
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which she practised among the Russian poor in Paris with a 
burning eschatological sense, and who seems to have perished 
in a German concentration camp. N. Berdyaev develops his 
views on the great responsibility of Christianity in the present 
world discord and pleads for a social reorientation of Christian 
activities in our era of “ darkness.” B. Yanovsky contributes 
an essay on the Russian religious philosopher Nikolay 
Fedorov, practically unknown in the Western world, and 
A. Kazem-Bek pays a tribute to the great Orthodox missionary 
of the middle ages, St. Stephen of Perm. 

Catholic members of the symposium are Miss Helen 
Iswolsky who stresses Vladimir Solovyev’s importance for 
out eta, Mme. Raissa Maritain who contributes fragments 
from her book La conscience morale et P’état de nature, and a 
Russian Benedictine, Dom John Chrysostom Tarassevitch, 
from the St Procopius’s Abbey, who comments on the liturgical 
prayers of the Eastern Church. . 

Protestants are represented by the Swiss, Denis de Rouge- 
mont who utges the actualization of Christian life and ideals and 
the French Pastor, Marc Boegner who contributes an excerpt 
from a sermon on the text “‘ You are the Body of Christ.” 

There is also an interesting review of V. Lossky’s recent 
book Essai sur la Théologie Mystique de I’ Eglise d’Orient, a tribute 
to that great figure of American protestantism, John R. Mott, 
a note on the new Orthodox Theological Institute of St. 
Dionysius in Paris, and a survey of Christian life and thought 
in the world. 


V.S. FRANK. 


NEWS AND COMMENTS 
YUGOSLAVIA. 


It is our first duty to protest against the unjust trial o 
Mgr. Stepinac, Archbishop of Zagreb and Primate of Croatia 
We think that the best way of placing on record the nobk 
work the Archbishop has done in Yugoslavia, is to quot 
the gist of the statement made by Cardinal Griffin on behal 
of the Hierarchy of England and Wales :— 

“The Most Reverend Aloysius Stepinac, Archbishop o 
Zagteb and Primate of Croatia, who has recently beet 
arrested (this was published on 28th September), is a mat 
of great personal virtue, who during the war never ceasec 
to show his patriotism and his love for his people. I 


—_— a a 
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— he entered a solemn protest against legal decrees of 
e Croat Government which discriminated against the 
Orthodox Church and enforced the ‘ conversion’ of its 
members to Catholicism. He was equally outspoken 
against the deportation of all non-Aryans, and on Shale 
of the Jews obtained the withdrawal of the Nuremberg 
Laws. He was, and is now, an outspoken defender of 
the rights and freedom of the individual, of whatever race, 
religion or colour. During the war the Archbishop’s 
Palace was a centre of shelter, refuge and relief for the 
hunted and the hungry. His Caritas organization helped 
without distinction Jews and Christians, Moslems, Orthodox 
and Catholics alike.” (Printed from The Tablet 28th, 
September, 1946). 
A more complete account of the trial, etc. will be found in 
The Tablet for the 12th and 19th of October, 1946. Concerning 
the protest on the part of Dr. Kuhar, a Catholic priest, against 


enforced “conversions” on the part of the Independent 


Croatian States (which the Vatican did not recognize)—see 
the £.C.Q., January—June, 1942, p. 28. The fact that such 
a proceeding would be considered immoral by the Catholic 
Church is made quite clear. Also, for the persecution of the 
Orthodox Serbian clergy under Marshal Tito, see E.C.Q., 
July—September, 1945, p. 123. Things have tightened up 
in Yugoslavia since our report of June 1944. 

Mer. George Simark, bishop of the Catholic Byzantine See 


of Krizevci, died on 9th August. His health had been under- 


mined by imprisonment and ill-treatment at the hand of the 

communists of Yugoslavia. He had previously been dean of 

the Theological faculty at the University of Zagreb'and was 

bishop since May, 1942. He stood out against both the 

Pavelic and Tito regimes. The communists admitted his 
reat charity and so he was not put to death. (The Catholic 
erald, 18th October, 1946.) 


ns,S:A. 


In our issue of July—December 1942 we chronicled the 
episcopal ordination of Hieromonk Ambrose Senyshyn to 
be auxiliary to Bishop Constantine Bohachevsky, exarch of the 
Catholic Ukrainians in the United States. We now learn of 
the appointment of a coadjutor, with right of succession, to 
Bishop Basil Takach, who is exarch of the American Rusins 
and other non-Galician Ruthenians. 
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The new bishop is Father Daniel Ivancho, who was born 
at Jasina, then in Austria-Hungary, in 1908—he thus takes 
Bishop Senyshyn’s place as the youngest American bishop. 
Father Daniel was educated at the college attached to St. 
Procopius’s Abbey, Lisle, Ill., and at Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, and made his ecclesiastical studies at the Ruthenian 
College in Rome and the Slav-Byzantine seminary at Uzhorod 
in the Podkarpatska Rus. He was ordained priest in 1934, 
and afterwards followed a course in the law school of the 
University of Minnesota. From 1939 to date he was parish 
ptiest of St. Mary’s Rusin church at Cleveland, Ohio. 

Each of the American Slav-Byzantine exarchs has now got 
an auxiliary, which means that there are six bishops of Eastern 
rite in the United States and Canada. 


THE OrTHODOX IN AMERICA. 


The following, which is a slightly curtailed account from 
The Church Times, 19th July, 1946, will give the Orthodox side 
of the picture in connexion with the articles on the Catholic 
Ruthenians. 

It should also be pointed out that the Ruthenians ate not 
the only Catholics of Eastern rites in the U.S.A., Maronites, 
Melkites, and Catholic Rumanians of the Byzantine rite are 
the most numerous. 

“The Russians founded their first settlement in America 
in 1784 on Kadyak Island, Alaska. In 1794 Valaam Monastery 
sent a mission of ten monks to evangelize the natives and 
to minister to the settlers. Alaska became a Russian colony 
until it was sold to the United States in 1867. In 1824 the 
greatest Russian missionary of the last century, Fr. Innocent 
Veniaminov, landed in Alaska, of which he became the first 
bishop in 1840. Alaska was only a part of his tremendous 
diocese, which included Eastern Siberia, Alaska, Manchuria 
and Japan, and was afterwards sub-divided many times. 

“ Until 1872 the Orthodox Church in America consisted of a 
few thousand converted Indians and Russian settlers in Alaska 
and California, where the Russians nearly reached San Francisco. 
In 1872 the episcopal see was moved to San Francisco, and 
in 1905 to New York. At the beginning of this century 
the diocese possessed two suffragan bishops and five deaneries, 
with fifty endowed parishes, supported by 46,065 communi- 
cants, of whom the Russians numbered 2,138, their native 
converts 9,727, Rumanians and Balkan Slavs 11,821, Syrians 


: 
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11,000 and Greeks 562. The remainder, 10,817, were former 


Ukrainian Uniates from Galicia. 


“The mass return of the Uniates to the Orthodox in the 


United States began in 1891, when Fr. Alexis Jovt joined 
the Orthodox Church with his flock. Today there are 
hundreds of thousands of American Orthodox who were 
either born Uniates or of Uniate ancestry. Fr. Jovt alone 
converted over 10,000 Uniates. Until the first world war 
the Russians ruled over all the Orthodox in America, being 


the first in the field but actually a small minority among other 
Orthodox. Archbishop Tikhon Belavin, afterwards patriarch 


of Moscow, was the most prominent prelate of the period. 
The collapse of the Russian Empire, and subsequent divisions 
in the Russian Church abroad obliged the non-Russian Ameti- 
can Orthodox to organize themselves independently. They 
already numbered at least one million owing to heavy immi- 
gration during the first years of this century. 


“The cecumenical patriarchate organized the Greeks into 


an exarchate, now presided over by Archbishop Athenogoras. 
The Greeks are probably the most numerous Orthodox 


group in America, and by far the wealthiest. Although the 


divisions of their mother country are reflected in the United 


| 


States, on the whole they form a compact group. The 


_ Syrians, subject to the patriarch of Antioch, are also numerous 


-and well off. The Serbs have their own diocese, headed by 


Bishop Dionisius. The Rumanians, Bulgarians and even 
Albanians also have their own dioceses, all dependent on 
the churches of their motherlands. 

« After so many subtractions the Russian Church in the 
United States might have been expected to become exceedingly 
small. Yet it has eight dioceses, 358 parishes and over 
400,000 of the faithful. The oldest diocese, of Alaska, to 
which the Archimandrite John Zlobin was consecrated 
recently, numbers about 10,000 Orthodox, mostly natives. 
Other dioceses are much more numerous, and well organized. 
The Russian Church in the United States has its own seminaries, 
monasteries and institutions of every kind. 

* The bulk of the Church still consists of former Uniates 
from Galicia and Carpathian Ruthenia. Mass secessions 
from Rome were frequent in spite of Roman efforts to stop 
them. For a long time the Uniate clergy were subjected to 
the jurisdiction of Latin bishops, mostly Irish; and the 
Ukrainians generally dislike the Irish almost as much as they 
do the Poles, and for the same reason. The Irish are far too 
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Latin and Romanist forthem. The latest secessions took place 
a few years before the last war, when Fr. Orest Chornok 
joined the Orthodox Church with many parishes, over which 
the oecumenical patriarch made him bishop. 

“ The Russian Church in America is divided on the problem 


of its relation with the patriarchate of Moscow. Disunited 


from 1926 to 1934 over the same questions as agitated the 
entire Russian Dispersion, the Russian Church in America 
eventually formed a single province under the jurisdiction of 
the Russian Episcopal Synod Abroad. The arrival in America 
in 1939 of an exatch from Moscow, Metropolitan Benjamin, 
made little change. Only thirteen parishes recognized his 
authority. The rest were antagonized. 

“The restoration of the patriarchate of Russia in 1943, 
the journey of the American delegation to Moscow to witness 
the inthronization of the Patriarch Alexis in 1945, and the 
attival in the United States last September of Archbishop 
Alexis of Yaroslavl, produced a greater impression. The 
American prelates were unable to accept the conditions 
which the Patriarch Alexis offered them. They wished to 


acknowledge the patriarch only in the same way as the prelates" 


of the American Episcopalian Church acknowledge Canter- 
bury. The patriarch, on the other hand, was ready to grant 
them only restricted self-government, demanding besides, an 
acknowledgment of their own uncanonical deeds in the past. 
Although the majority of prelates rejected the patriarchal 
demands, some bishops like Alexis Panteleev, formerly of 
Alaska, and Macarius of Brooklyn, did otherwise. 

“ Further steps towards reconciliation result from a Council 
of Orthodox communities in America and Canada, which is 
to be held in Cleveland next November. The Council will 
be attended by eight bishops, three hundred priests and three 
hundred laymen. It will be presided over by Metropolitan 
Theophil of San Francisco. 

“The Council was originally planned for 1947, but the date 
was advanced in deference to wishes of Church leaders who 
are pressing for a speedy solution to the long-dated question 
of spiritual reunion with the Moscow patriarchate. The 
patriarch of Moscow may send a representative to Cleveland 


to communicate a new plan of reconciliation in place of 
previous proposals.” 
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COMMENTS ON SOME RECENT PERIODICALS. 


Theological Studies. 

In the June issue there is a very intreresting article entitled 
“ Caesaropapism in Byzantium and Russia” by Cyril 
Toumanoff. This is a fairly detailed study. The following 
two patagraphs give the gist of the thesis: “ We must stop 


now to examine two different conceptions of universality, 
_ Christian and pagan. The universality of the Catholic Church 
is objective ; it is based on the command of Our Lord to ‘ teach 


all nations’; the whole world is for the church, built upon 
the rock of Peter, one vast field of Christianization. The 
universality of the Roman Empire, on the other hand, was 
suljectwe; the Empire was the world, the orbis terrarum ; 


_ hence, one might speak of the Roman Empire as comprising 


the world, although the existence of Parthia, India, China 
was well known to all. The two ideas of universality, 
objective and subjective, may for one brief moment have 
coincided in the pax christiana. But already the transfer of 
the imperial residence to the shores of the Bosphorus symp- 
tomized the inevitable separation of the two conceptions. 
The Catholic Church, centred at Rome kept the Christian 
idea; the Byzantine Caesarian ideology retained and repre- 
sented only the pagan, subjective idea. 

Thus the Byzantine Empire was the oixoupévy, centred at 
Constantinople; therefore, the caesaropapistic imperial Church 
could not depend on an outsider. Hence, the insinuations, as 
early as the illegal canon twenty-eight of Chalcedon, that new 
Rome—because the capital of the Empire—should succeed to 
the universal, cecumenical headship of the Church; hence, too, 
the style of ecumenical patriarch—presumably as patriarch of 
the Empire (cixoupévn) arrogated by the bishop of the im- 
perial city.” Not all will entirely agree with him but it is 
well worked out. 

In the September issue Father James L. Monks, S.J., has 
written on “Relations between Anglicans and Orthodox ; 
their theological development.” A very interesting study that 
we will return to in a future issue. 


Orates Fratres. 


This liturgical review published by the Benedictines of St. 
John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minn., is generally on the popular 
and practical side, but for some time now a number of articles 
by the pens of monks recently come from Europe have 
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appeared. These articles are setting forth the deeper and 
theological side of the liturgy which give great value to the 
present issues. Some examples may be given at random. 
Atticles by Dom Albert Hammenstede (monk of Maria 
Laach) on “ Our Kyrios, Light, Christian Antiquity, Bene- 
dictine Spirituality.”” Those of Dom Jerome Gassner (monk 
of Seitenstetten Abbey in Austria) on ‘ Christ’s Nativity 
re-enacted,” “‘ Redemptive acts of history re-enacted,” “ The 
pteconsecratory invocations of the Canon,” etc. 


La Vie Spirituelle. Aug.—Sept. 1946. 


In the Chroniques of this issue is an article entitled ““ L’Oeuvre 
doctrinale et shovitable du Pape de 1940 a 1945” giving a 
remarkable account of the efforts of the Holy Father to avert 
the world war, and, when he was unheeded, to restrict its 
area, to mitigate its horrors, to do everything possible for its 
victims, and to urge a peace which would not lead to another 
tragedy. There was his supreme appeal on 28th August, 
1939: “ We have no arms other than the word of truth. ... 
Today when in spite of our repeated exhortations . . . fears 
of a bloody international conflict grow more intense, we utter 
a burning appeal to governments and nations. It is by 
the force of reason, not by that of arms, that justice opens 
itself a road . . . politics emancipated from morality betray 
those who would have them so.” There was the intense 
diplomatic activity of the Vatican during those days. Once 
wart had started, there were the crusades of prayer, and the 
constant urging of charity, justice and reconciliation, the 
comforting of the desolate and the suffering, and the messages 
on the social and economic reconstruction of the world. 
With the Five Points of the famous Allocution of Christmas 
1939, began the important series of utterances and documents 
on the doctrine of the Church on international order, on the 
dignity and rights of the human person, of the family, of the 
working man, of minorities, which the Father of all gave 
to the world. The State was to be reformed in the Spirit 
of Christ and so was the economic order—a spirit which should 
infuse true democracy. Thus mankind was given the doctrine 
by which it could find remedies for the evils which afflicted it. 

But the Holy Father did not stop at doctrine. In the 
eatly days of the war, he had started an Information Office 
to try to trace lost persons. Presently the help of the Vatican 
Radio was enlisted. Eventually the Office received daily 
several tens of thousands of inquiries. Beside this moral 
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work of charity, there grew up a vast organization of corporal 
mercy, which kept up some two thousand soup kitchens and 
has extended its activities not only to Italy but to all devastated 
lands. The indefatigable labours of Pius XII for all classes 
and beliefs of suffering mankind have well earned him the 
title of Pastor Angelicus. 


The E.C.Q. Oxford Conference, 1946. 


The papers of this Conference and two other papers all 
on the subject of Scripture and Tradition will be published 
as a separate supplementary issue, price two shillings. 


DOCUMENTATION > 


THE DEPORTATION FROM PEREMECHL OF HIS 
EXCELLENCE MGR. JOSAPHAT KOTSYLOWSKYI, 
BASILIAN, 26Tn, JUNE 1946.! 


In the autumn of 1945 His Excellence Mgr. Josaphat, 
Canon Hrynyk and about twenty inhabitants of Peremechl 
(Ukrainian: Przemysl in Polish) were arrested by the Soviet 
N.K.V.D., and by the “ Council of Security,” that is to say 
the Polish N.K.V.D. : 

His Excellence and Canon Hrynyk were detained for five 
os in the prison of Riachiw, called “ doutwka,” or the 
prison of the N.K.V.D., whose soldiers maltreated the old 
bishop and frequently subjected him to terrible cross-examina- 
tions. During the whole five months he was not once 
allowed to celebrate Mass nor even to teceive Holy Com- 
munion. In the end, having failed to convict the bishop 
of any fault, they put him and Canon Hrynyk in a motor 
truck loaded with coal, accompanied by some N.K.V.D. 
soldiers, armed with sub-machine guns, and took them across 
Peremechl as far as Medyki where they handed them over 
to the Soviet, with all the records of the indictment. 

_ When the inhabitants learnt what was happening to their 
bishop they were indignant, saying that the Bolsheviks had 
imprisoned their previous bishop. 

_ The Soviet kept Mgr. Josaphat and Canon Hrynyk three 
days at Medyki, and in order to prove that they, the Soviet, 
were not guilty, threw all the blame on the Poles. They even 
Baducred Mer. Josaphat and Canon Hrynyk back in a taxi to 
their palace at Peremechl. This was all in the spring of 1946. 
| 1A somewhat condensed version of a report from a correspodent whose 
jaame cannot be given for obvious reasons. 


i 
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As a result of the strain of these events the bishop fell 
ill. He was seventy-one. There were now constant 
“ friendly ” visits from the police of the Polish government. 
There were repeated searches of the episcopal palace, the 
seminary and the chapter-house—for arms, for “ illegal” 
literature, etc. They always found something to complain 
of in the course of such visits. In a word, the Polish 
soldiers gave the old bishop no peace. One day the windows 
of the palace were smashed, and so it went on. 

On the eve of the fatal 26th of June, a Wednesday, I was 
myself with His Excellence and he gave me an account of all 
that he had endured. Canon Hrynyk called away M. 
Gretselak, the chancellor, who was at table with us. Ten 
minutes later M. Gretselak returned, somewhat troubled. 
But he had become accustomed to receive news of all kinds, 
and said that someone had brought the information that 
at the coffee-house certain men of the N.K.V.D. and their 
partisans had said: “Today we have work to do. We are 
going to expel Bishop Kotsylowskyi from his palace.” They 
had used the most vile language. 3 

His Excellence received this news quietly and said to me: 
“ Father, what evil have I done them? With what do they 
reproach me? What do they want of me ? Whatever happens 
I shall not leave my episcopal see voluntarily, and if I have 
to suffer for the faith I shall endure it all to my last breath. 
For what would the Holy Father say if I abandoned of my 
own accord the episcopal see in which I have been placed 
by His Holiness the Pope of Rome! ” 

After dinner I wished to take my leave but Mgr. Josaphat 
begged me to remain with him to be witness of his eventual 
expulsion. I remained till 5.30. Nobody came. I promised 
his excellence to return to take my leave about 9.30 next 
morning, Wednesday, 26th of June. In fact I returned at 
nine to find that soldiers carrying automatic weapons had 
occupied that part of the town and blocked all roads to the 
palace, the cathedral, the seminary and chapter-house. The 
Polish populace was filled with enthusiasm, smiling and 
rejoicing. 

It was impossible for me to learn anything with much 
ptecision, except this, “They have taken away His Excellence, 
Mgr. Josaphat.” The same day I left Peremechl and some 
days later received the following letter from a priest worthy 
of credence : (summarized)—“ On the morning of 26th June, 
1946, the Polish army led by the ‘ Council of Security,’ sur- 
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ounded the palace, etc., and blocked all exits. A number 
f officers entered the palace armed with sub-machine-guns 
nd ordered His Excellence to dress. About 9 o’clock some 
ficers went in again, together with the vice-starotsa who 
old His Excellence that he had an order from the Adminis- 
ation of the Voevidstwo (commissary of the district) to 
move the bishop from the palace. He showed no documents. 
| The bishop replied calmly: ‘It is neither you nor the 
security Council of the Voevidstwo that has installed me here 
nd you have no kind of right to expel me. Only the Holy 
father and Rome on the order of the Holy Father has the right 
2 remove me from this episcopal see.’ 
_ Neither his reply nor his firmness appeared to please those 
1 power. They had hoped to intimidate the old man. 
“hen the Polish soldiers, at the order of the vice-starotsa, 
Lised his excellence by main force—they had found him 
itting in an armchair—and took him out of his room. 
in getting him down stairs they aimed blows at the chair, 
nocking the bishop, hurling curses at him and using the 
‘rossest language. They also hit him between the shoulders 
vith the butts of their guns. 


+ 


' Outside the palace a motor-truck was already waiting. 
vhey hissed at the bishop, who, still seated in his chair, was 
eating a cassock, his pectoral cross and a red skull-cap. 
a soldier brought a light coat and threw it round him. They 
‘lso made his niece and some servants get into the truck 
ind thus they were taken to the Soviets and given over into 
ae hands of the Bolsheviks. 

! Next day the second bishop, the coadjutor, Mgr. Gregory 
jakota, and other canons were deported in almost the same 
qanner. In particular the members of the N.K.V.D. wrenched 
lad twisted the wrists of the chancellor, M. Gretselak, who 
vould in no wise be deported to the Bolsheviks, and they 
tnocked him about seriously. They took him away by main 
irce with all his family, and brought him in a truck to the 
tation (with Mer. Lakota) and made him go under strong 
iscort to Medyki, in Soviet territory. I do not know where 
aey have taken them, doubtless to Lviv (Lvov). Only 
Yanon Hrynyk succeeded in escaping, profiting by as light 
ind brief inadvertence on the part of his guard. 

' Scarcely had His Excellence, Mgr. Josaphat been taken 
\way, than the Polish soldiers together with certain civilians, 
iroceeded to pillage the palace, carrying off all its most pre- 


ious contents. They stole the candelabria, the altar wine. 
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They sold other objects for almost nothing in the market, 
even in the streets. "The episcopal archives, which they 
found in a neighbouring place, were destroyed. After two 
days of such raids on the part of the Polish populace, and 
above all of the military and certain members of the ‘ Security | 
Council,’ some employees were sent to draw up an inventory. | 
I have no idea what they put in it. It appears that the | 
government intend to turn the palace into a museum.” 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Marriage Legislation for the Catholics of the Oriental Rites in 
the United States and Canada. By Rev. J. F. Marbach, | 
A.B., J.C.L. (priest of the archdiocese of New York). 


This is one of a series of law studies (No. 243) published 
by the Catholic University of America Press, Washington, 
DG. 

It is a dissertation presented by Father Marbach to the Law 
Faculty for the degree of Doctor of Canon Law and it shows a- 
high standard of efficiency in dealing with the subject together 
with a very valuable historical survey of the sources and 
origin of the canons. It is the only study of its kind in the 
English language that has come our way and deserves our 
full attention. 

The author gives the tone to his whole thesis in the opening 
words of his foreword—* An Oriental rite,” he says, “is a 
distinct world of its own, with a distinct legal sphere existing - 
apart from that of all other rites, and with a distinct social 
ethos derived from a solidarity of historical and cultural 
traditions amid the other social groups that existed by its side 
in the East long before the Latin world developed its present 
unity of basic law. 

The Church, conscious of the fact that each Oriental rite 
is a distinct entity in itself with its own history and laws, 
has not interfered with the legitimate laws, liturgies and 
customs of the divers Oriental churches. For example, the 
most well-known fact in the East that is alien to our Latin 
customs is that a married man may become a priest and retain 
his wife. The words of Pope Pius XI concerning this differing 
feature reflect the Latin attitude towards the extant differences : 
“We do not wish that what we said in commendation of 
clerical celibacy should be interpreted as though it were in our 
mind in any way to blame, or, as it were, disapprove the 
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different discipline legitimately prevailing in the Oriental 
Church.’ 

Since the geographical and national factors of each Oriental 
rite as well as its legal traditions current through the centuries 
occasioned the rise of a legal independence, this dissertation 
will attempt to present a separate analysis of each Oriental 
| group which has some organization in the United States or 

Canada.” 
This last paragraph also explains the scope of the thesis. 
It is indeed a big undertaking since all the Oriental groups 
_ate represented in the U.S.A. except Coptic and Ethiopian, 
the two Syrian rites from Malabar, and one or two national 
‘groups of the Byzantine tite. 
_ The first four chapters are concerned with the history and 
the marriage legislation of these various groups in the lands 
of their origin. Chapter five deals with their status in the 
United States, and chapter six with their position in Canada, 
| while chapter seven deals with some marriage questions 


/common to all rites. There is a short chapter giving con- 
clusions and two appendices, one on some pertinent docu- 
‘ments and the other on Oriental Catholic churches in the 
United States and Canada. In addition there are some thirty 
pages of bibliography, indices and Canon Law studies. 
| This outline shows the extent of the work. We will 
_ examine some of the details. In the first chapter the roots 
‘of the laws and impediments, which will be discussed in later 
chapters are to be found. This is a brief survey of marriage 
i legislation in the East in the first eight centuries. 

- It will be of interest to look into the question of the law 
t allowing a married clergy in the East and to trace its history 
‘and legislation up to the present day as set forth in these 
jpages. First then as an impediment to marriage: the 
Council of Neocaesarea (314-25) prohibited a priest from 
i marrying and imposed the penal sanction of deposition if he 
attempted marriage. Though a married man could become 
1a priest, the Canons of the Apostles declared that among the 
» unmarried clerics only those who were lectors or singers could 
smarty. The Council of Ancyra (314) allowed a deacon to 
imarry upon his ordination if in the ceremony of ordination 
ihe had told the bishop that he wanted to contract marriage 
‘in the future. The Council in Trullo (692), declared that 
a subdeacon, a deacon, or a priest who attempted marriage 
was to be deposed (and so nullifying the exception made at 
‘Ancyta for deacons). The Council in Trullo also forbade 
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priests or deacons to dismiss their wives; it claimed to 
follow “the ancient canon of Apostolic perfection” in 
decreeing that the marriages of those who had become priests 
were to be given continued recognition, and that at ordination 


the candidates were not to be required to leave their wives 


(see our author, pp. 15-17). 

Among the Armenians before the Council of Florence a 
priest could not re-marry after his wife died. The Synod of 
Sis (1342) answered the charge that the Armenians allowed 
a deacon to marry by saying that if a deacon married, he could 
not be promoted to the priesthood. However, those in 
Greater Armenia, not united with Rome, kept the old law 
among them which restricted the priest, but not the deacon 
(ibid., p. 35). At the same period it was laid down for the 
Maronites that a priest could not marry after his wife had 
died (ibid., p. 52). In regard to the Ruthenians on 2zist 
March, 1631, the Holy Office declared that the marriages 


attempted by priests are null, and this was reiterated by the | 


Synod of Zamost in 1720 (ibid., pp. 100, ror). 


There is a very interesting footnote concerning an in- | 


struction of the Sacred Congregation for the Propagation of 
the Faith issued on 24th March, 1858 in connexion with the 
Rumanians. This asserts that the early Oriental law, following 
the Council of Trullo (692), did not allow subdeacons who 
married to be advanced to higher orders, and so the pope 
praised highly the intention of the archbishop (of Fagaras) 


to admit to orders only one who was a celibate or one who | 


had married before receiving the subdiaconate: the pope, 
however, allowed the subdeacons who were already married 
to be advanced to higher orders and to remain with their 
wives. The same Congregation in a letter of 30th April, 
1881, ordered that if one in sacred orders were to marty, 
the whole case was to be referred to the Holy See. The 
earlier Rumanian Council was silent on the question of holy 
orders. The Holy See asked the reason for this silence. 
The Archbishop of Fagaras answered that the canons of the 


Oriental rite severely criticized and punished priests who 


married (¢.g., they were to be deposed) but they did not say 
positively that such marriages were invalid. "The Holy See 
replied that every case concerning this impediment of holy 
orders should be submitted to its decision. And, the note 


adds, the documents cited indicate that there was a doubt of © 


law as to whether the priesthood was clearly a diriment 
impediment to marriage for the Rumanians (ibid., p. 134). 


| 
| 
' 
E 
: 
: 
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We now come to the application of these laws in the United 

States. Father Ivan Volansky, who built the first Ruthenian 
church in America and who organized congregations up’and 
down the country, came from Lvov and had been married 
before ordination. When, however, other Ruthenian priests 
atrived with their families the American bishops sent com- 
plaints to the Holy See. Thereupon the Congregation for 
the Propagation of the Faith informed the Ruthenian bishops 
in Europe that priests who desire to serve in America must 
be celibates. This was 1st October, 1890 and from that date 
to the present year that has been the aim of the authorities. 
In practice on account of the scarcity of celibates among the 
Ruthenian clergy in Europe some married priests and widowers 
have been allowed. At times Rome was stringent in enforcing 
ithe legislation, at times she was less so (for all this see pp. 
173-5, and 199). In any case this legislation is due to local 
circumstances and does not contradict the general attitude of 
Rome as expressed in the words of Pope Pius XI quoted 
at the beginning of this review. What has been said above in 
tegard to the Ruthenian clergy and celibacy, applies likewise 
fe the clergy of the other Oriental rites labouring in America 
and Canada. 
. We have singled out this special law for our study, but the 
author treats the other points of a rather complicated marriage 
segislation with the same thoroughness. There is one point 
on which we think Dr. Marbach might have had a paragraph 
und that is the legislation of the Orthodox Church in regard 
.o divorce, since he has an article on “‘ Oriental Schismatics 
und the Marriage Law of the Latin Code.” The legislation 
of the dissident Eastern Churches on divorce, largely based 
on the laws of Justinian, needs careful study. 


i Dom BrepE WINsLow. 
F 


he Epistles of St. Clement of Rome and St. Ignatius of Antioch. 
| Newly translated and annotated by James A. Kleist, S.J. 
| The Newman Bookshop, Westminster, Maryland, 1946. 
| $2.50. pp. 162 (Ancient Christian Writers, The Works 


. of the Fathers in Translation, edited by Johannes Quasten, 
{ S.T.D., and Joseph C. Plumpe, Ph.D., No. 1.) 


| The ptesent volume comprises a Foreword by the editors, 
Be iining the origin and scope of the series here inaugurated 
tphilological precision and theological understanding together 
\vith a readability in accord with the tastes of a discerning 
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layman) ; introduction to St. Clement (3-8), the translation ; 
introduction to St. Ignatius (53-9), translation ; notes (103- 
46); finally an index of names, topics and words (Greek and 
English) for text and notes (149-62). The translation is 
skilful and adequate, as may best be seen in the handling of 
the greetings in the Ignatian letters. All told there are only 
three or four places where the translator has chosen what 
seems a less felicitous understanding of the text (Eph. x, 3 ; 
Magn. xiii, 2 and 15 ; Rom. vi, 3). Occasionally the version 
is a little more figured than the original (Clem. xxxvi, 2 where 
‘towers above” represents petLov éortvy), The notes con- 
tain much that is of more interest to the reader familiar with 
Greek; yet technical points are avoided. The necessary 
historical and theological comment for the fuller and accurate 
understanding of the text is provided. Of the latter there. 
might well have been a little more. No attention, for instance, 
is called to the several texts that have reference to the develop- 
ment of the doctrine of the Blessed Trinity. No bibliography | 
is given, but attention called in the notes to pertinent special | 
studies. 

The representative character of Ignatius and Clement is, 
perhaps, overdrawn on the dust-jacket and in the introduction | 
(p. 7). Ignatius’s letters are too highly personal to be ade- | 
quately representative, nor is there anything so typically — 
“ Western” in the epistle to the Corinthians that it may not 
also be found in the East. The diversities do exist, but in 
the whole, there is perfect harmony of apostolic zeal. It is 
not without reason that Clement and Ignatius are pre-eminently 
the apostolic Fathers. 

The comments on Ignatius’s leading ideas, “God” and 
“ Jesus Christ,” (p. 53), fail to indicate that his understanding 
of the Church is essentially conditioned and framed by the 
Incarnation ; the hierarchy is viewed in sacramental fashion 
(in things that pertain alike to jurisdiction and to order), 
his desire for martyrdom is nothing but the desire to accom- 
plish in ultimate reality what has already been granted him 
sacramentally (to imitate the Passion of his God). There is 
more in these letters than a limpid and burning zeal for the 
Lord Jesus Christ as we ordinarily think of such zeal (that is 
in rather tenuous connexion with His Church). But, as 
Father Kleist suggests, let the reader pore over these pages 
and discover such delights for himself. 


Dom PotycAre SHERWOOD. 
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| The Hellenistic Civilization and East Rome. By N. H. Baynes. 
_ The James Bryce Memorial Lecture, 1945, Oxford University 
Press. pp. 48. 

Professor Baynes’s Bryce lecture is a treasure whose value 
/is not to be measured by its size. In these few pages, with a 
) breadth and depth of learning only equalled by the clearness 
and attractiveness of his exposition, he gives us a view of the 
» telationship of the Hellenistic and Byzantine worlds which is 
1 of the very greatest importance for understanding Byzantine 
- religion and civilization. 

_ There is certainly no one else in England who combines 
»so much knowledge and understanding of both the pagan 
| Graeco-Roman and the Byzantine civilizations as Professor 
| Baynes, and he uses his resources here to the best possible 
| purpose. He shows the continuity of the Hellenic tradition 
| through the great change of religion, from the Hellenistic to 
) the Byzantine worlds, so that the “Rhomaios” regarded 
his way of life in the same way as the old Hellene and defended 
}it with the same obstinacy and passionate conviction that it 
| alone was the right, civilized and truly religious way. He 
shows this continuity above all in thought, in theology, in the 
defence of the eikons, perhaps most important of all for us 
to understand in political thought, about the Sacred Ruler and 
‘the civilisation which he ruled. He enriches his exposition 
“with comments and incidental explanations of the greatest 
value, about the Hellenistic fear of demons, for instance, 
ot the Neo-Platonists’ attitude to Christianity (the long note 12 
'on Plotinus is a model of learning and good judgment). 
No doubt fuller discussion would modify many details and 
would add new touches to the picture: the strange unoriginal 
) otiginality of the Romans, their power of putting their own 
«character into borrowed forms and ideas, perhaps played a 
‘larger part in the development of Byzantine civilization than 
Professor Baynes here suggests. But the main fact of Hel- 
-lenistic-Byzantine continuity seems beyond dispute and it 
‘accounts for much that seems to us strange and sometimes 
‘repellent in the Eastern Orthodox tradition. “ Though the 
“Greek had lost his Hellenic name he still clung with intran- 
sigent loyalty to that interpretation of the difference between 
‘the Greek and the Barbarian which the Hellenistic age had 
-established—the membership of a Kulturgemeinschaft which 
was founded on a Weltanschanung and a religion” (p. 37). 
It is perhaps in the attempt to unite the Universal Faith 
indissolubly with the most exclusive, if the noblest, of all 
civilizations, that much of the strength and weakness of 
Orthodoxy lies. A. H. ARMSTRONG. 
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Origen. By The Very Rev. Dr. W. R. Inge, K.C.V.O. Herz 
Trust Annual Lecture on a Master Mind : from Proceedings 
of the British Academy. Vol. XXXII. (Geoffrey Cum- 
berlege.) pp. 23. 

This lecture may be described as a good typical specimen 
of Inge. Dr. Inge’s intellectual vigour and powers of expres- 
sion remain undiminished by the passing of the years; nor | 
do his opinions change. So we have here an excellent and 
thought-provoking description of that side of Origen’s thought 
which is represented by the “ De Principiis,” garnished with 
the customary tude remarks about traditional Christianity. | 
Dr. Inge’s writing about the Neo-Platonists and the Christians 
of the School of Alexandria always has the great virtue of 
regarding their thought as living and valuable for us today, 
and not as something of merely historical interest. If he 
could only be fair to the orthodox there would be no better 
guide to the study of Origen or of Plotinus. feet) 


The Benedictines of Today. By Dom Romanus Rios. (Stan- 
brook Abbey Press.) 12s. 6d. 


This book consists of twenty-eight chapters telling the © 
lives of those modern Black Benedictines whose sanctity has 
been publicly recognized by their contemporaries. The 
author lists ten others whom he admits can claim, on account 
of their sanctity, inclusion in this work. We ourselves would 
have liked to have seen included in this volume those who, 
though following the rule of St. Benedict, do not belong 
to the Black Monks. But this is some beginning of acknow- 
ledgment of the vitality and adaptability of St. Benedict’s rule 
to present needs while showing its continued power as an 
instrument in the forming of saints. A work of the sort 
has been badly needed for some years past and Dom Romanus 
is to be congratulated on its production. 

The first chapter is a very interesting and instructive survey 
of Black Benedictine history from 1800 to 1940. The revival 
from the all but extinction during the period of the French 
Revolution is certainly remarkable! The present figures of 
the houses of Black Benedictines being given as 798 and 
those of the monks and nuns as 27,456. 

Of the lives themselves, they present an all-round picture, 
from a pope (Pope Pius VII) to lay-brothers. Abbots, bishops, 
ordinary monks and nuns all are represented in these pages. 
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The first and last chapters are given up to martyrs and con- 


fessors of the Faith. The majority of the monks and nuns 


tecotded must be counted within living memory. These 
lives should be a great source of encouragement in the future 


work that is still before Benedictines if they are to be true 


to their historic rdle in periods of crises. 

We refrain from selecting some records at the expense of 
the rest. Read and there will grow the desire to know mote. 
Each chapter begins with a bibliography. There are three 
indices added to the work. 

B.W. 
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Essays in Reconstruction 
Edited by DOM RALPH RUSSELL, O.5.B. 10/6 net 


To those whom Belsen and the atomic bomb have 
tempted to despair of a better world, this book will bring 
guidance and fresh hope. After analysing the causes 
of our present troubles, it seeks to remedy the dangers 
of planning without principles by recalling us toa human 
order based on right reason and inspired by Christian faith. 


The Making of Europe 
By CHRISTOPHER DAWSON 16/- net 


Mr. Dawson gives a very complete survey of the 
remarkable achievements of Byzantine and Islamic cul- 
ture, which are so often neglected or misunderstood by 
students of medieval European history. In this, as inthe 
main subject of the book, it has been his aim to view 
history from inside as a living spiritual process instead of 
as an external study of an inorganic mass of dead facts 
and past events. 


A Sketch of Medizval Philosophy 


By D. J. B. HAWKINS 6/- net 

One of the reasons why scholastic philosophy fails to 
make its due effect on the contemporary mind is that its 
atmosphere and terminology are so remote from those of 
today. The modern man needs an historical introduction 
to the medieval achievement in philosophy if he is to 
appreciate its meaning and importance. 
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